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'Our Resource Control Centres 
underscore Burroughs 
commitment to be second to 
none in customer servicef 




“Our new Resource Control 
Centres are more than service- 
dispatching centres. They form 
a comprehensive support 
system, with management 
involvement every step of the 
way.” 

“Your call to one of these 
centres ties you into a 
computerized system that alerts 
successively higher levels of 
management That way, your 
service needs are automatically 
escalated to the level that can 
get you back in operation. 

Fast” 


The Centres will be 
operating in 19 countries by the 
years end Results to date have 
been excellent In one area, we 
have cut our time to respond’ 
by better than 50% and service 
calls have decreased by a third. 

“Our Resource Control 
Centres are just one part of a 
Burroughs commitment to earn 
the same high marks for 
innovative customer support as 
we have for innovative inform¬ 
ation systems and software." 

We’d like to tell you more. 
Call your local Burroughs office, 


or write to Burroughs New 
Zealand, Dept 7F, P.O. Box 3240, 
Wellington. Phone: 725-019. 




When you call on our new Resource 
ControhCentres , you’re calling on our 
management commitment to 
comprehensive customer support. 
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Tuning up 

THREE travelling musi¬ 
cians . . . bin whose music 
hath the charms to soothe 
the 9nvage electorate? 

And which one of the 
political minstrels tins or¬ 
chestrated a chart-topping 
lead for himself and his 
backing band? 

That, at the midway 
point of elect ion-campaign 
’HI, In the key question. And 
N11R political editor Colin 
James has tuned in for the 
answer in Hastings, one 
provincial scat where till 


il-V 
I -'t 


three parties are pitching 
In, sensing n real chance of 
victory. 

Last week saw a latter- 
day Rattle of Hastings, with 
all three lenders giving a 
live on-stage recital in suc¬ 
cessive nights. 

And NBR cartoonist Dob 
llrockle here offers readers 
a clue to whom James 
discerned emerging its lead 
singer in the concerted 
three-way hat lie for the 
electorate's ear. 

James reviews week two’s 
virtuoso performances on 
Page 2. 
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A NEW ‘‘rug in utilised" enm- 
putcr network is proposed 
for the Health Depirmiem, t«» 
replace the present * ^-million- 
plus Digital t quip me m-bused 
system, bedevilled with con¬ 
troversy and development 
problems. 

Tender requests could be mil 
early next year. 

The department's data pro¬ 
cessing division has prepared a 
“strategy paper" for its 
minister, division director Ivan 
Shipp confirmed. 

The proposed system is bas¬ 
ed on u network of regional 
computing centres and expand¬ 
ed repertoire of applications. 

The original network, ap¬ 
proved by the then Labour 
Government, carried only three 
applications: parent admis- 
sion/discharge, payroll and a 
laboratory system which the 
department subsequently 
decided to abandon. This func¬ 
tion is now likely to be 
developed for stand-alone com¬ 
puters. 

Reginnalisotion will allow the 
centre of most relevant opera¬ 
tions to be closer to the hospital 


concerned, making it i.-asK-r to 
sun mu lm ul problems. 

Hut .ill the regional tenues 
will be linked into the mam 
ventre, proposed in remain m 
‘■‘.hriMsImreli. 

Kuintiin:. that the •.onipun-r 
supplier 1ms already been 
secretly selected have been 
strenuously denied. 

Controversy surrounded the 
1975 appoint incut of American 
firm Touche Ross as both con¬ 
sultant and, later, prime con¬ 
tractor lor the original network, 
and aspersions were cast on the 
choice of hardware supplier. 

Allegations of irregularities 
in tendering procedures for the 
original network were refuted, 
but former centre manager 
Brian Say alleged in 1978 that 
in its collaboration with depart¬ 
ment stall on software develop¬ 
ment, Digital steered the 
design to a package which it 
could subsequently market. 

The major criticism, though, 
was on grounds of cost and 
time overruns. Clearly, what¬ 
ever supplier is selected this 
time, a tight hand will be kept 
on design and project control. 

Formal presentation of the 
new proposal will not take 


NZFP front-runner 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE country's largest private 
resource developer — NZ 
Forest Products — is shaping as 
a front-runner for the West 
Coast joint venture steaming 
coal development project. 

The coal venture has the 
potential for exports of some 
$100 million worth of coal an¬ 
nually, providing it’s found 
viable, but the local favourite is 
up agBinsr some tough overseas 
opposition — with BP leading 
rhat pack. 

Submissions for the Govern¬ 
ment-inspired plan to export 
two million tonnes of steaming 
coal from the Greymouth 
coalfield, close at the end of 
this month — and it looks like it 
will be a race between the 
resource heavyweights for 


Government approval to con¬ 
duct a full feasibility study. 

NZFP has two major Japan¬ 
ese industrial groups to back up 
its claims — but both CSR and 
BP are also understood to be 
preparing detailed submissions. 

The attraction of steaming 
coal is its rapid rise to become a 
viable energy alternative to oil. 

However, if NZFP does go 
ahead and put in a joint venture 
submission — as seems likely — 
the forest giant will be making 
the proverbial late run because 
the company’s proposal has yet 
to receive approval from NZFP 
directors. 

A board meeting is to be held 
later this month where a deci¬ 
sion will be tirade — a matter of 
days before the November 30 i 
deadline for the.project. | 

Joint venture plan. Page 14 I 


I’Iikl mml ulier the vlviimi, 
.mil its reception will naturally 
depend mi win* the new Health 
Minister is. Assuming National 
is returned, there are rumour'. 
tll.il lieore.e '.lair nuy be shut- 

led off to another portfolio. 
Details. Pago 16 
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N.Z. INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH (INC.) 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ECONOMISTS/EDITOR 


Applications are Invited for the position of Editor of Quarterly 
Predictions to commence some time In 1982. The Editor will be an 
experienced macro economist with a good knowledge of the New 
Zealand economy, the ability to lead a team of economists in 
preparing regular forecasts of the state of the economy and to write 
up and publicly present the results. He or she will also have an op¬ 
portunity to work in the other main areas of the Institute's Interests, 
economic growth, Industrial economics and household behaviour. 

The Institute may also appoint a second Senior Research Officer to 
lead Its research In the areas of Industrial economics or household 
behaviour, although an Interest In macro economics or economic 
growth would be a welcome addition. 

The salary will not be less than $27,285 and the successful appli¬ 
cant will be eligible to join the NZIER superannuation scheme. The 
new Editor could join the Institute’s permanent staff or may elect a 
two or three year secondment from his or her present position. 

Applications or enquiries will be treated In strict confidence. Ap¬ 
plicants should send a curriculum vitae and Ihe names of three 
referees to 

Mrs S.M. Usher 
Secretary 

P.O. Box 3479, Wellington 
Telephone 721-880 

Applications close on December 8, 1981 
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Bounceback Bill — and a glimpse of knockabout Rob 


by Colin James 

A VERY bouncy Bill Rowl¬ 
ing — so bouncy that either he 
is sure of winning or he has 
managed an inner peace rare 
among politico ns — and a Rob 
Muldoon emerging a little from 
his ad agency’s cocoon. 

So did the two main leaders 
approach the halfway point in 
the election campaign last 
week. 

At last, after 10 days or so of 
appearing to be fighting entire¬ 
ly different campaigns, the two 
seemed to be locking horns. 

Labour got under National's 
skin with references to "un¬ 
wise" ministers not only lefi in 
the Cabinet but, in one case, 
promoted and ministers who 
have bouts of amnacsia, in¬ 
cluding even about what land 
they own (themes echoed 
repeatedly by Social Credit). 

And Muldoon countered 
with allegations of Labour 
skullduggery: enrolling on the 
general roll in Onchunga a 
woman already on the Maori 
roll. 

Theoretically, of course, it is 


impossible to do this it Justice 
Minister Jim McLay’s asser¬ 
tions about computer cross¬ 
checking are correct. 

And any re-enrolment is 
understandable, given the trou¬ 
ble Maoris (having made their 
choice five years ago) have 
remembering whether they arc 
on the Maori roll or a general 
roll and therefore whether they 
should enrol if they do not ap¬ 
pear an the roll for their 
district's general electorate. 
Recall, for example, that even 
Hunua’s National MP, Win¬ 
ston Peters, tried to vote for 
himself in 1978 though enroll¬ 
ed on a Maori roll. 

And other faint replays of the 
disastrous second week in 1978 
when Muldoon went off the 
rails and nearly blew the elec¬ 
tion emerged from hint last 
week: an attack on the 
Municipal Association and 
orders to financiers to cut their 
interest rates while he was rais¬ 
ing his. 

Then in a boisterous meeting 
in Hostings — the last and 
much the biggest or the three 
held by the leaders on con¬ 


secutive nights there — Mul¬ 
doon switched to what he dues 
best: knocking Labour. 

In Hastings, they’re tough on 
law atul order and he gave them 
law and order. 

They’re long baton people 
there and he gave them long 
batons. 

Each job, each right hook, 
each haymaker they relished 
with the simple pleasure of pro¬ 
vincial prejudice. Muldoon, on 
such home ground, brought the 
best — or worst — out of his au¬ 
dience (except for the nice old 
ladies front Havelock North 
who, judging from tltc way 
they sat mostly claplcss in the 
best pews, must still wonder 
who let the bounder in). 

It was a change from the fiat 
but generally positive siyle of 
the first week — so low-key that 
one political advertising expert 
called it a non-campaign. 

A tightly reined Muldoon 
stuck to the “growth strategy” 
and left his audiences looking 
bored — but perhaps pleased ui 
the absence of negativity. 

A measure of Muldoon’s 
flatness came at Auckland on 


November 7 when, even with 
the top gallery nf the Auckland 
town hall closed, he still pulled 
300 fewer than were ticketed. 

And throughout that hall 
pools of the screened and 
selected audience, secluded 
front the public behind serried 
ranks of officious police — a 
dismaying siglu in supposedly 
democratic New Zealand — sal 
on their hands. 

Time and again when he fed 
them good lines that once 
would have and should have 
raised a laugh or raised hackles 
they let them go by. 

At best it was a son of’ ap¬ 
proval by absence of disap¬ 
proval — not exactly accep¬ 
tance, but a preparedness to 
tolerate this grimly reformed 
apostle of growth. 

Maybe the growth strategy is 
working. 

Certainly, the National mood 
is strong. To hell with mount¬ 
ing deficits, internal and exter¬ 
nal, and a money supply 
spiralling upwards in the direc¬ 
tion of certain high inflation 
and a tough credit squeeze next 
year: the National camp is hap¬ 


pier about this election than lor 
a long time and getting happier 
by the day. 

Labour is less bullish. 
Relentless determination is 
more the order than supreme 
confidence, though there are 
some who say time is up for the 
“little fat limit**. 

There have been encouraging 
signs: notably bigger and 
warmer audiences — the 
warmest for any of the three 
leaders — and a better recep¬ 
tion in fuciorics than in 1978. 
At times it feels almost like 
1972. 

Pm somehow it is not quite 
that. Labour support may be 
building - and probably is 
since it always seems to in a 
campaign — but if there is a 
landslide coming it has yet to 
make itself fell. 

Yet Rowling is acting and 
sounding as if it is in the bag. 

1 have never seen him more 
relaxed and on top nf himself. 
He exudes fitness, cheer and 
good humour. 

His speeches, while not ex¬ 
actly clipped — that would be 
denying the old Rowling en* 


100% New Zealand managed 


... and now 


I 
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New Zealand 
owned 


... and new names to herald the change. 

From midnight on November 11 th 1981, Bowring Burgess Ltd, 

Wellington based merchant bankers became 

Leadenhall Investments Limited 

and Bowring Burgess Finance Ltd became 

NZ Securities & Finance Limiled 

... but that’s not all 

Bowring Burgess Fund Managers Ltd became 
LEADENHALL FUND MANAGERS LIMITED 

Bowring Burgess Money Brokers & Nominees Ltd became 
LEADENHALL MONEY BROKERS & NOMINEES LIMITED 

... apart from that, nothing has changed. 

The people and the expertise remain the same. 
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Leadenhall Investments Limited NZ Securities & Finance Limiled 


AUCKLAND 

6th floor, West 
Plaza Bldg 
Albert Street 
P.O. Box 3004 
Tel: 34-669 


WELLINGTON 
Head Office 
Bth floor 

Bowring Burgess Bldg 
71 Boulcott Street 
P.O. Box 1938 
Tel: 724-699 


CHRISTCHURCH 

1st floor 
Temple Courts 
303 Durham Street 
P.O. Box 2554 
Tel: 50-681 
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tircly - arc tighter, more 
precise aiul unsentimental. 
Cinnc arc most of the irritating 
ticks like “pec-pur and “thij 
great country of ours". 

He takes time out to crart 
jukes, smile a lot and ad lib. 
And, lor the first time in my a- | 
perienee, he is laying down the : 
law on Government failure and ; 
Labour policy with authority n , 
his voice and his body 
movements. ' ; 

This is a transformed public 
Rowling. The private Rowling 
who has become much tougher 
since that night in the fog on 
the Taktika hill before the coup 
he fought and heat ofT last 
December, is going public. 

After that soup, insiders say, 
he stopped trying to be nice to 
his MPs, parly colleagues, ad¬ 
visers anj stall - , stopped trying 
tu avoid their displeasure. 
Result: he pleased them a Ini , 
more. 

He seems also to have derid¬ 
ed to stop being the nice guy in 
public. Result: being mmc 
relaxed, he (.nines across nicer 
— but not softer. 

Rowling seems from the cut- 
side to have lreed himself fretn 
the pulii is inn’s eternal 
niglnmare — losing. He seems 
in he thoroughly enjoying the 
battle without being h.nuusJ 
any mote by 'lie need iiukiw 

tile 1975 llUmilialioil or |Hi«e 
himself to anybody. 

One geis file ini plosion ilw 
if he is Which on Nmi-nilvt 
he will go oil - mm ilic .Munich 
eiHiiiityside with.'burden¬ 

ed spirit. And if he wins... I* 
will look the part. 

Meanwhile, Urine 
now very much in third pb' c 
in audience pull and campaign 
momentum, has slowed down 
his speaking .*iylv and pitchei 
his appeal heavily m 
“balance nf lespoiiMbihty 
angle iluti kings invariably ik 
best response from his nunJcit 
audiences. 

He is showing a brii'IcW'* 
ih-.il may not survive t*« 
any setback on November 
Egotists ate great on iip.swuigs 
but not so hoi when they can ( 
to an end. . 

There is a si ark on«r*l * 
tween five broadly g^nerou 

ini vi jeclors and lkunJ . 

heavy-hamlcd 

which leaves a sour aflert« ■ 


Exchange 

AS at November 12, NZ 
at: 

Britain 

US 

Canada 

Australia 


Week to be 

MONDAY: Fletcher 

ference, Hamilton, io 
Social work 

Mmsey University, w SWJJJL 
WEDNESDAY: A ‘‘‘ 

menr and prevention 
simultaneously In A “ c . j 

Inmon, Chriwchurch, Duned 


import finance 
available 
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by Warren Berryman 

DINA Plastic’s North Shore 
factory is being offered for sale 
in Australia for Si.8 million. 

It is being advertised as a 
means nf taking advantage of 
this country's cheap electrical 
power, labour and raw mater¬ 
ials, export subsidies, and the 
falling dollar. 

Dina Plastics is owned by 
Lentmington Holdings Ltd and 
plays a key role in Lem- 


Lemmington selling plastic plant 


niington's tax avoidance 
schemes. 

The Dina Plastics factory — 
opened by Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon late last year — was 
not advertised for sale in this 
country. 

The Australian advertise¬ 
ment described the factory and 
outlined the advantages of in¬ 


vesting in New Zealand. It did 
not name Lemmington or Dina 
Plastics. 

Lemmington company law¬ 
yer, Murray Me Lachlan — 
questioned last week about the 
sole — said that as far as he 
knew the factory was not up for 
sale. 

A call to the Sydney phone 


Synfuels gets in first for labour 


THE Synthetic Fuels Corpora¬ 
tion has stolen the lead on other 
companies wanting to employ 
skilled local labour. 

More than 100 applications 
have been received from 
would-be mechanical, 
chemical, corrosion and instru¬ 
ment engineers. Computer 
systems engineers, finance and 
industrial relations personnel 
are also being sought to Ihnn 
the foundation woik force. 


The corporation's "task 
force” of 250 permanent 
employees will comprise main¬ 
ly New Zealanders with any 
shortfall being recruited 
elsewhere by Mobil Manage¬ 
ment Services Inc. 

G»st estimates for the total 
workforce of 1200 people in¬ 
dicate $79 million being spent 
mi local labour and $-18 million 
on oHsliote labour. 

American stall" employed ure 
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LION BREWERIES 
LIMITED 
COMPUTER 
SERVICES 


SENIOR ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

lion Breweries have recently nnlalled significant new 
computer equipment with on-line nolwork facilities 
which will substantially expand find develop do com¬ 
puter processing services. As a consequence two ma¬ 
jor project teani3 within the Brewing Marketing find 
Hotels Divisions are currently implementing tlio first of 
the Group's new systems and further project teams 
will be established to incorporate associate and sub¬ 
sidiary operations. 

POSITION: An experienced -Senior Analyst/Program¬ 
mer Is sough I to play a major role initially in the 
establishment and success ol the projects mentioned 
above. This position offers a unique opportunity for so¬ 
meone to |oin an installation In the early stages of 
development. 

REQUIREMENTS; A solid background in Commercial 
Programming with significant Analysis and Design ex¬ 
perience. Ablllly to communicate and interpret “In 
house'' requirements to meet present and future 
business needs. 

FUTURE: Whilst the emphasis Initially Is on the 
establishment of the new Installation the opportunity 
to advance into a systems environment is excellent. 
abMH prc, ® ress therefore will depend entirely upon your 

BENEFITS: An excellent commencing salary with an¬ 
nual reviews dependent on performance. Provident 
rund, staff buying privileges, subsidised staff 
cafeteria facilities etc, are just some of the other at- 
V5£f. , ? ns be,n Q P art of the Lion team. 
APPLICATIONS: Will be treated in complete con¬ 
fidence and are to be made In writing to: 

MR PETER J MCLAREN 
CORPORATE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
LION BREWERIES LIMITED 

p O BOX 211 WELLINGTON 
Telephone: 737-377 During Day 
767-702 After Hours 
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_FINANCE '• 
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Write now for prospectus and further 
Information 

ENROL NOW FOR SPECIAL 
_ INDUSTRY SEMINARS 

WELLINGTON SHOW BUILDINGS 




ideally required io recruit and 
train New Zealanders iu take 
over from them within a period 
of 18 months. 

Local engineers and technical 
stall' employed here will spend 
next year in the United States 
to acquaint themselves with the 
technology und nature nf the 
project. 

The cniisiriiLliiin wurkthree 
at nl construe (inn engineers will 
he hired later. 


number listed in the advertise¬ 
ment connected NBR with 
Lcinmington’s Australian of¬ 
fice, and with Lance Baillic, 
Lemmington’s major share¬ 
holder and managing director. 

Dali lie said Dina Plastics was 
likely to be sold soon tn an 
Australian company which 
would take up manufacture and 
distribution of the syndicate’s 
products. 

Baillie snid the sale of the fac¬ 
tory made no difference to the 
syndicates. 

"We put the factory together 
because there was no other fac¬ 
tory, ill) other machinery, no 
oilier equipment in New Zea¬ 
land that could produce this 
type of goods," he said. “It was 
always our intention to sell the 
factory. Hut the factory will 
still produce those goods. The 
only i hiuj; changed is t he 
ownership. 

"Tile jHiuple who own I In¬ 
dies have the right to gu to any 


other manufacturer they like 
to." 

A Companies Office search 
shows lemmington — a $1 
million capital company — to 
have been borrowing in recent 
months. 

On October 23 a $250,000 
facility was arranged with the 
Commercial Bank of Australia. 

Lemmington borrowed 
$10,000 from Metropolitan 
Life on August 10, $63,006 
from the CBA on July 15, and a 
further $57,877 from the CBA 
on the same date, according to 
Companies Office records. 

The Lemmington name has 
become well known through 
the publicity surrounding its 
tax avoidance schemes. 

Acting as broker, Lem- 
miugton has organised syn¬ 
dicates of high-tiix-hrackei in¬ 
vestors to buy highly priced 
plastic dies from a l.ent- 
minginii subsidiary, Steel Tool 
and Die I.til. 


Page 3 


Each syndicate owns a dif¬ 
ferent die priced from $80,000 
to $400,000. 

The syndicates — organised 
hs special partnerships — 
became manufacturers for lax 
purposes. 

The actual manufacture of 
the plastic "glassware” and 
kitchenware has been carried 
out by Dina Plastics. Sales and 
marketing have been conducted 
oy Tadex Marketing Lid, 
another Lemmington sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Each investor in the special 
partnership could write off the 
depreciation on his share of the 
die, regional investment allow¬ 
ances and export investment 
allowances. 

The plastic products are 
priced at levels high enough to 
restrict sales on the domestic 
market. But the higher the 
price, the greater the export 
subsiily if and when the prod¬ 
uct is sold overseas. 

Lemnungion sells through 
subsidiaries in the United 
States and Australia. 
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Mora and more New Zealand companies are 
reaping the benefits of National Bank VISA 
Company Card. 

the importance of our Company Card is 
acknowledged by a number of leading suppliers 
of services to New Zealand business. This now 
enables you to benefit from special privileges 
when you use your National Bank VISA 
Company Card. 

Rental Cars 

Now you can save 10% of your rental bill by 
paying wi th Nat onal Bank VISA Company Card. 

Dominion Company Card Privileges 
■MSfufiratM are available at all branches 
—uuuyH— | 0 j D 0m |ni on Budget 

throughout New Zealand. Take advantage of it 
and make your company’s travelling dollar take 
you further. 

• Accommodation 

Trim at least 10% off the accommodation 
* UK S bill when you pay with your 

Hrff National Bank VISA Company Card at 
Travelodge and DB napnaniMi 
Hotels or Best Western Motels. ■ifaraBSSEEB- 


Just ask the cashier for this 
exclusive National Bank Company 
Mcstcrn Privilege when you check out. 

Iv It’s that easy. 

Apply now 

If your company is not already enjoying the 
many benefits of National Bank VISA Company 
Cards, contact the National Bank VISA Centre by 
mailing this coupon for full details. 

SuUSi'U® Plea “ 10,1010 more about how the 

National Bank VISA Company Card package could improve 
my company s expenses control system and save money. 

Name --Designation_.__ 


Company name_ 

Address _ ■' 

Mail to: National Bank VISA Centre. 
Box 11-548. Manners Street. Wellington 


The only card you need. 
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And it gets easier. 
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The week 



Muldoon threat for US ears has multi-million effect 


BY Allan Parker 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon's threat to review forest 
industry export incentives — 
which helped lop $186 million 
off the sharemarket value of the 
giant Fletcher Challenge group 
alone — seems to have been a 
gesture to appease the 
Americans. 

National Party officials, con¬ 
firming recent prime 
ministerial and manifesto 
assurances that all export in¬ 
centives will remain in place 
until 1985, explained why Mul¬ 
doon had brandished his 
woodsman’s axe at the forestry 
industry's incentives. 

At the time, US pressure was 
being placed on some New 
Zealand trading practices (for 
example, siiccp HI'.’L 11 ul »d 
plastic cur tags) ami there was 
increasing pressure in become a 
signatory to the Gan subsidies 
code. 

Senior policy advisers say the 
forestry industry was plucked 
out as a political scapegoat lor 
the Americans. 

The effect was devastating 
for forest industry share values. 

Fletcher Challenge, owner of 
the Tasman pulp and paper 
operation, saw its share price 
plummet sharply from a year’s 
high of $2.89 a 50-cent share 
just after the Muldoon review 
announcement to settle uc a low 


of $1.99 — a 90 cent drop on 
each of the company’s 
207,199,196 ordinary shares. 

In efTect, this wiped $186.5 
million of the share values. 

The other forestry giant, 
New Zealand Forest Products, 
was affected but the company 
was then making a cash issue 
which had a depressing effect 
on the share price, anyway. 

Managing director Doug 
Walker, however, confirmed 
last week that the mid-year 
threat to give the industry’s tax 
incentives the chop did in¬ 
fluence the NZFP share drop 
from a high of $4.49 ro a low of 
$3.14. Total face-value loss: 
$108.5 million. 

FCL chairman Ron Trotter 
spelt out the company’s con- 
terns at last week’s atmmil 
meeting in vKmugISS. 

“The relative deter ionu ion in 
our share price over recent 
months Inis, we believe, in 
large pare been due to concern 
that there may be discrim¬ 
inatory removal of export in¬ 
centives from some forestry 
companies,” he said. 

Market reaction to the threat 
was not surprising, given the 
value of the incentives to the 
giants of the industry. 

Fletcher Challenge claimed 
$30.6 million in export incen¬ 
tive allowances and NZFP u 
further $24.6 million last year. 


Week that was 


AQUA Avia Society director, secretary 
jnJ general manager Rkliard l.yndi 
rciigned u secretory, citing pressure of 
work. A group of members ji tempting 
to call j meeting to have a chief ex¬ 
ecutive and three new directors ap¬ 
pointed changed their minds after on ex¬ 
planation of Jelayi in siarling the 
Shbus service. 

FLE rCHER Challenge Lid restated its 
commitment ro the second aluminium 
smeller, after reports of reservations on 


•hr ci’iixlunienuc'i parr m the 
company's animal meeting. 

POLICE were called in to investigate 
the leak of a Cabinet document ad¬ 
vocating limits on the powers of the 
Commission for the Environment. 

THE RLxen sit-in continued with both 
EOL were at odds on whether the 
Chilean trade ban would stay, 
workers, while the Labour Party anJ 
FOL were ai odds whether the Chilean 
trade ban would my. 


r Do you know 
COWANS have 
Fine Art Fhpers?’ 


•‘No 

But if you hum 
the first few bars, 
I’ll follow.’ 


V T ,\ 



Removal of the incentives 
would be highly damaging to 
profitability. 

Recent prime ministerial 
statements and publication of 
the National Party manifesto 
have eased the industry's fears. 

National’s overseas trade 
policy announcement, for ex¬ 
ample, states: "Export incen¬ 
tives, which have played a ma¬ 
jor rule in export development, 
will be continued muil 1985 
and then only changed follow¬ 
ing consultation with the ap¬ 
propriate industries.” 

At the Manufacturers 
Federation convention in Well¬ 
ington this month, Muldoon 
repeated the manifesto pledge 
that all incentives would re¬ 
main in place. 

Ruth Walker and Trotter said 
last week that they hud had 
assurances from the Gov'tfi! 
mem that this applied to their 
industry. 


Walker told NBR: “We 
recognise things will have to be 
looked at and reviewed. But we 
don’t want sudden change and 
wc would like to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to say what changes 
might be made." 

Trotter told the 750 FCL 
shareholders at last week’s an¬ 
nual meeting: “From discus¬ 
sions with Government wc are 
assured that any changes would 
be evenly applied and public 
announcements have quite 
clearly reaffirmed that export 
incentives are to be continued 
until 1985. 

"I am quite confident that wc 
will not be adversely affected in 
relation to any other exporter." 

NBR inquiries last week 
among senior National Party 
ofllvials confirmed that the 
forestry industry was included 
in the promise that export in- 
centivcs Would -.uiitiiiuC 
1985. 


The party's general director, 
Barry Leny, said: "Wc have not 
made any exception for the 
forestry industry; wc will be 
treating it the same as any other 
manufacturer." 

Other officials made clear 
fhac the Muldoon threat had 
been closely linked with the 
pressure being placed on New 
Zealand trading practices by 
the United States. 

Said (MU-: "Around July we 
were having all sorts of prob¬ 
lems with the Americans over 
the sheep meat thing and other 
areas. 

“ft wns a very complex thing 
and could have had a domino 
cfTcct — whatever wc did in 
terms of shifting to suit the 
Americans would have (lowed 
into our CliR (closer economic 
relatiunship) moves with the 
Australians, and then the 
Japanese would have been 
watching us Closely." 


The Government had to 
move “extraordinarily 
cautiously — wc have to be 
very careful in what we do and 
say,” he said. 

The forestry industry, he 
said, was an area "least sen¬ 
sitive” to the Americans. 

A senior policy adviser said 
Muldoon had sat in on 
meetings "where these things 
(the manifesto documents) 
went through.” 

"If he had not wanted to say 
this (that all incentives would 
remain until 1985), the policy 
wouldn’t have said it.” 

Investors in both companies 
seem to be sharing their top 
management s' relief at the 
reassurances. By last week, 
NZFP shares had recovered u» 
n high of $3.30 (dropping 
slightly to $3.26) and Fletcher 
Challenge recorded ex- 
dividend sales of $2.17. 






project needs 

i money. 


There's always a risk In developing new products and 
processes. And the bigger the risk, the more difficult 
It can be to obtain finance. 
Because financing is a conservative business. 

Research and development is not. 
Whatever you have In mind, it will help if you can 
believe finance Is available. It probably is. For small 
businesses, as well as large enterprises. 
Through the Applied Technology Programme o 1 
Development Finance Corporation. 
The Applied Technology Programme is designed 
to share the risks of product development, to back 
your project through to marketable reality. 
DFC’s people know the risks you face, 
and they will stand behind you. 
The Applied Technology Programme helps 
your money go further and expects a return 
only when the project is paying off In 
sales and profits. 

It does this by sharing the cost of capital items, 
raw materials and prototypes, paying the salaries 
of research personnel, helping with market research 
_ _ ■ • • and much more. 

Call DFC now to discuss what the Applied Technology, 
Programme can contribute to your business. 
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Editorial 


• BUTLAND Industries Is curiously coy 
about aspects of its business which will be 
i affected by Its partnership with the 
Chicago-based Kraft Corporation, the 
world's biggest cheese producer. Kraft has 
secured a 49 per cent stake in Butland by 
buying shares held by Butland family in¬ 
terests, and the Overseas Investment 
Commission has given its blessing to a 
marriage which company chairman J M 
; Butland describes as “very much a part¬ 
nership” which also embraces the Dairy 
Board. 

Total exports will be lifted by $15 million 
In the company's first year. Thus Butland 
can reasonably argue that the increased 
export activity must create more jobs, 
both in food processing and In packaging. 
Finding the markets is a matter for Kraft 
to worry about, apparently. Kraft will do 
its own marketing independently, but has 
undertaken to maintain a liaison with the 
Dairy Board to ensure chat conflict Is 
I avoided. 

But public appraisal of the merits of the 
scheme would be helped by an under¬ 
standing of Butland’s present export levels 
and the e*r«!* An percentage terms) to 
which they would be boosted by Kraft's in¬ 
volvement in the company, for example, 


or by estimates of the job creation pros¬ 
pects. Butland — a private company — 
keeps export and turnover figures con¬ 
fidential, however, and Is either unwilling 
or nnable to indicate how many more 
workers would be employed as a result of 
proposed developments. 

Non-cheese exports will Include prod¬ 
ucts such as Jams and canned beans, which 
Kraft doesn't produce in Australia, in an 
export push aimed at taking advantage of 
more liberalised trading arrangements 
between New Zealand and Australia. So 
long as the local product doesn’t compete 
with Australian products, it will be 
marketed In Australia under the Kraft 
label, and there will be a strong effort to 
promote sales there. 

Kraft's intention — consistent with what 
is said to be its worldwide policy - is to 
maintain the New Zealand Image of the 
company! It will preserve the Butland 
name, continue the same brands, and keep 
the same management. 

Kraft benefits under the deal by gaining 
access to our raw material* -= £*;££** — 
for processing. In return, the Butland sub¬ 
sidiary, Dairy Industries Ltd, will gain ac¬ 
cess to technology In which Kraft is a world 
leader. There Is no technical services 


agreement; the technology is being offered 
free. Kraft can be expected, therefore, to 
bring in new products and new processing 
methods at a time when Butland Is com¬ 
mitted to capital-intensive developments, 
which have been financed from the com¬ 
pany's resources over the past three years. 

Fierce opposition by farmers, trade 
unions and other sections of the dairy In¬ 
dustry thwarted Kraft's previous attempt 
to secure a foothold here. Kraft had pro¬ 
posed in 1973-74 to acquire 60 per cent of 
New Zealand Cheese Ltd, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Butland. The resultant con¬ 
troversy forced it to abandon the plan. 

Subsequently, Dairy Industries Ltd was 
set up as a 50/50 partnership between 
Butland and the Dairy Board, and the 
direct involvement of the Dairy Board is a 
factor which significantly distinguishes the 
new partnership from the previous pro¬ 
posal. Kraft’s 49 per cent of the Butland 
shareholding will give It indirect entry to 
- but no shareholding In — Dairy In- 
dustries-U^—gUtuuias regards this as at¬ 
tractive both politically and practically. 

Farmer reaction has been tentatively 
favourable. The chairman of the dairy sec¬ 
tion of Federated Farmers, Owen Jennlng, 
acknowledges that circumstances have 


changed since the earlier bid was made, 
giving dairy farmers a greater degree of 
security — but they would need more 
detailed Information on Kraft’s objectives. 

In contrast, the unions' gut reaction 
ominously suggested the FOL would flex 
its muscle to halt the scheme by raising the 
bogy of the multinational. President Jim 
Knox said the FOL was determined to stop 
multinationals moving Into this country 
(on the grounds they make large profits at 
the expense of local workers “without put¬ 
ting anything back”). 

The FOL — which has been flagrantly 
defying all reason to frustrate a fostering 
of trade links with Chile — Is obviously 
capable of wrecking the latest deal. But it 
invites further public opprobrium If It 
plans to pre-empt the right of the state to 
determine foreign Investment policy. And 
It invites the contempt of its own member¬ 
ship If it frustrates the injection of foreign 
capital without which we se*™ IlGpcfcsIy 
- UrJiaeiy to develop our resources suffi¬ 
ciently to generate a return to full employ¬ 
ment. Kraft's entry into the country, sim¬ 
ply, must be judged on its economic 
merits, and not dismissed on grounds of 
specious dogma. 

— Bob Edlln 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Official imprint 

WHICHEVER patty wins the general election, 
one easy cost-saving it might make in the next 
Budget is to trim the whims of cabinet ministers 
and their lackeys. 

And it would end the confusion that is arising 
in the Government Printer's mind 3s to just 
whose printer he Bnd his staff are supposed to 
be. 

When one of the current Cabinet went to 
Tokyo a few hours before departure his office 
sent on urgent request to Mulgrave Streer for 
three Luggage labels. 

The Government Printer’s staff duly com¬ 
plied. But it would have been much cheaper for 
a ministerial aide to go to Whitcoulls and buy 
three labels to be filled in by his own fair hand. 

The rising son? 

THE “like father like son” adage certainly ex¬ 
tends as far as a close physical resemblance be¬ 
tween Fletcher Challenge chairman Ron Trot¬ 
ter and his sharebroker son. Bill. 

But Trotter junior succeeded where his dad 
foiled at last week's standing-room-only Fletcher 
Challenge annual meeting in Wellington. 

Around 750 shareholders turned up for the 
meeting, considerably more than budgeted for. 
To cope with the influx, the company arranged 
several bars in Wellington's Overseas Passenger 
Terminal (which hasn’t seen an overseas 
passenger for many a day); one bar offered 
spirits, one offered wine and beer, another of¬ 
fered soft drinks. 

Bill Trotter asked for a glass of wine at the 
spirits bar but was directed across the room to 
the beer and wine bar. Undaunted, he stood his 
ground, pointing to the crowded room and the 
fact there was a wine carafe in the refrigerator at 
the barman’s elbow. 

He got his wine, despite the barman's pro¬ 
testations. 

A little while later Ron Trotter went to the 
spirits bar for a beer. 

This time the barman was having no 
nonsense; he informed the tall thirsty looking 
bloke (apparently unawate of his identity) that 
he could not have one or the bcere in the 
refrigerator and he would have to go across the 
room to the beer and wine bar. 

But having been on his feet for mote than an 
hour fielding shareholders’ questions, the 
thought of a trek across the room to get his beer 
seemed too much for Trotter senior. He just 
gave up. ’ 
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Unemployment: have we got our perspective right? 


THERE was little room for doubt on some mat¬ 
ters raised at the Mental Health Foundation 
symposium on unemploytnent. Unemployment 
is extensive and its effects are grave. 

The impact on menial health is more than 
proportional to the growth in unemployment 
and many more subtle effects arc emerging with 
regard to social disintegration. 

The gross outcome cannot be measured in 
monetary terms, any more than the damage to a 
car by an accident can be assessed in terms of 
the repair costs. 

The fact that the impact is vastly greater on 
our Maori population than on their Pnkcha 
cousins may have little to do with colour. But it 
cannot promote good race relations. 

It is obvious there is urgent need for action. 
Rut there is considerable confusion as to the 
cause of the situation — and even more confu¬ 
sion as to desirable remedies. 

Many seem to assume that we are passing 
through a period of economic dislocation which 
in due course will be adjusted by large or small- 
scale development. 

Others see the silicon chip sweeping us into a 
new type of economy. 

The I ruth, us usual, is somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

It is important to be clear about this. Some 
people would oppose ton radical measures on 
the grounds that they will be out or place when 
the economy rights itself; others regard 
emergency measures as wasteful patching when 
basic restructuring is called for. 

I would take the view that we must take Rill 
account of the simultaneous effect of two factors 
operating. Economic dislocation is the major 
one at present, but it will be with us for some 
lime. Meanwhile the effects of am mum ion will 
become increasingly fell. 

This situation has some advantages, because it 
means we can safely apply both short-term and 
long-term measures. 

My more radical friends become increasingly 
driven to Marxist concepts, but l cannot help 
thinking that they have not fully appreciated the 
Marxist philosophy which was based upon the 
fundamental effect of economic needs in guiding 
the development of society. 

The plethora of automated production which 
now taecs us will radically alter the importance 
‘•f economic factors. Automated factories may 
have little need for labour but automated super¬ 
markets will need customers. 

We all must do some radical overhauling or 
our basic ideas in the not too distant future. 

One ol these relates to the concept of work 
itself. We have tended to think of it as 
something for which one is paid. 

II 1 dig my garden to produce flowers for sale 
lam working, but if I dig tny garden to produce 
Mowers because I like flowers and want to take 
them into my house or offer them to my friends 


After two days at tho recent Montal Health 
Foundation Symposium on unemployment, 
under a barrage of research reports and policy 
statements by political parties. Trade Unions 
Bnd the Employers 1 Federation. C J Adcock felt 
impelled to try to integrate It all with his own 
thinking, based on a wide psychological back¬ 
ground and a general knowledge of oconomlcs 
plus a nagging need to understand the world we 
live In. This article is the result . . . 


tlie same activity has ccuscd to be work. 

As wc normally know it, work has several 
functions: it provides income, it gives a dignity 
to life which is lacking for the unemployed and 
for a great many people it is a satisfying form of 
nitivity. 

But it can be more than this. It can be the 
framework around which wc build our life pur¬ 
pose. 

Without it a person may be an uncn-ordiiialcd 
collection of unrelated impulses, lie has no 
holidays and play tuny have lost its meaning. 

None of this proves that work is necessary. It 
does indicate that, without some equivalent, life 
may have lost its savour mid there can be no 
equivalent without u dilll-reui society and such a 
ditVcTcm suciety can evolve only by slow 
degrees. 

In the meantime we just look at our 
unemployment with an open mind mid a full ap¬ 
preciation of what work means in rite modem 
context. 

Having regard m the long-term trend to 
automated production, wc can very well give 
first consideration to measures which will have a 
long continuing effect. 

The first which comes to mind seems to have 
been completely overlooked by the symposium 
— yet it is obvious. If labour is in less demand 
for production, are there other arcus where more 
might be absorbed? 

What about our medical and educational 
needs? 

I have seen no attempts to produce electronic 
nurses and wc read of long delays in providing 
surgical treatment, while our schools cry out 
about reduced budgets. 

Surely we should be planning how employ¬ 
ment possibilities here con reduce unemploy¬ 
ment spending. It is ironical that unemployment 
costs should motivate reduction in useful 
employment. 

Are we really lacking in intellectual capacity 
or is it jusL a matter of being tied to conventional 
thinking? 

Surely it is good sense to move people on at 
the top of the system rather than impede entry 
at the bottom. To produce vast groups of 
frustrated individuals with living habits, which 
do not permit the development of satisfying life 
plans with worthwhile goals, is probably about 
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ihe worst possible way to cope with our prob¬ 
lem. 

Leisure is not an evil, but to give — no, to im¬ 
pose — it in undue quantities on those who have 
least opportunities for using it adequately is 
plain social stupidity and political ineptitude. 

When wc have exploited all the desirable 
possibilities of expanding service employment, 
wc can turn our attention to creative and artistic 
work. 

The production of crockery by cheap 
at it omuted methods can make possible u com¬ 
plementary erafiwork industry producing ex¬ 
pensive pottery. This type of work can be satis¬ 
fying enough to be motivated without monetary 
return bin, of course, only hy those whose 
monetary needs arc taken care of in other ways. 

Wc may eventually find it possible to free a 
considerable number of gifted people by pro¬ 
viding them with bursaries which will meet all 
their economic needs and leave them Tree lo 
achieve rewards in the lorin of pviblic recogni¬ 
tion. 

In such a world, liuniicial gain could cease to 
he the touchstone of success and u new value 
system could begin to emerge. 

In the meantime we have a mechanism which 
can relieve the pressure ol' unemployment ut 
more humdrum levels. Let us use state funds for 
creativity rather than fur salvage. The extent 
which we do so at any time can he :ittuned to the 
situation mid we may find it desirable to push 
lor ware nuron ml inn to permit rapid progress in 
this direction. 

A major aspect of remedial work must doubt¬ 
less he with regard to the transition I ruin school 
io employment. At present this is just a lottery 
f"r many children. 1'he prizes are fw rile lucky 
ones. 

That is an educational scandal, ['.dunning a 
person is not just a mailer of providing knowl¬ 
edge and skills, hut of enabling him to build up 
a pul tern of life aims and to develop attitudes 
which will make for satisfying life in the full 
sense. 

The transition to employment should he the 
culmination of the pre-employment period of 
edu-aiion kind is not cmaple!ed until suitable 
employment has been achieved. 

No young person should be roaming the 
streets to find some way of filling in empty time. 


Education, however, should not cease with 
the obtaining of a job. It should he continued in 
some form indefinitely because only so can a 
citizen play an adequate part in a democratic en¬ 
vironment (bin that is nil educational problem 
which is nut our concern here — I would only 
observe that schools arc not always geared to 
provide a satisfying form of education for their 
less academic pupils who hanker to escape from 
an environment which does not provide the 
stimulus of achievement). 

Much dilficuliy has been caused in relation to 
youth employment by wage provisions which 
make a youth late impossible. The desire io pre¬ 
vent employers exploiting such rales lo the 
disadvantage of older people, perhaps with fami¬ 
ly commitments, is commendable. Bui it fails lu 
take account of (he (act that adult wages for 
young people are a temptation to profligate 
spending and perhaps bad habits. 

Protection for older workers could easily he 
achieved by inijwsing a ceiling on the employ¬ 
ment at youth rates at a percentage agreed by 
i lie mi inns concerned. 

1 anally, wc have to consider special emergen¬ 
cy measures which may be necessary. The most 
impoitaut Ihing to say about them is that they 
should seldom he necessary. 

Unfortunately, they are necessary at present 
and there is much evidence to indicate thill their 
application has lacked adequate machinery to 
administer them appropriately. 

Regulations framed for more normal condi¬ 
tions often hinder action and overworked 
government officers may feel unable to cope 
with the problems involved. 

The Labour Department was not designed to 
conceive new ways of using labour to promote 
socially desirable developments which, without 
surplus luhum, would not yet be economically 
viable. That needs leisure time to think. 

My general plea is that we should stop looking 
ai unemployment as a passing inisfiiuciicn in 
our economy and recognise a lung-term trend 
which will call fur a radically new view of 
economic and social organisation, ucicssii suing 
<.hynge r . in buih capitalist and socialist -.oncepri. 

C J Adcock is a general psychological consult¬ 
ant and retired professor of psychology at Vic¬ 
toria University. 
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Amsterdam and get: 

• 6 nights' first class accommodation in London 
and Amsterdam 

• Return air travel between the Iwo cities 

• Restaurant and shopping discounts in London 
and Amsterdam 

• Free sightseeing and free admissions to 
museums and art galleries 

• Even a free beer at three London pubs! 

Just compare the cost of any return Channel 
crossing and you'll see what we mean by "clever 
you!” All the details on how the Londerdam 
Caper saves you money are in the nevv 
Londerdam brochure at Travel Agents and KLM 
offices now. (Or phone Auckland 774-305, 775-212 
or Wellington 859-91!) 

•Sharing Twin Room when iroivNlng KLM/rum Ear East vr Aiueravn 
continents. — 
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New wine law 
and Corbans 

I REFER to an article (NBR, 
October 19) headed "Corbans 
out or step — institute". In this 
article Mr T B McDonald, 
chairman of the Wine Institute, 
commented on an earlier article 
in the October 5 edition headed 
"Corbans at odds with institute 
over new bill". The latter arti¬ 
cle referred to comments made 
by Corbans Wines Ltd in its 
submissions to the Statutes 
Revision Committee on the 
Winemakers Bill. 

In the article of October 19 
Mr McDonald endeavoured to 
refute suggestions that Corbans 
Wines Lid had not been given 
an opportunity to express its 
views on the proposed legisla¬ 
tion. 

The company can only 
reiterate chat the Winemakers 
Bill was drafted in consultation 
with the executive of the Wine 
Institute without the measures 
being debated among the ap¬ 
proximately 100 winemaker 
members of the institute. It was 
only when the bill had been 
passed through its first reading 
in the House and became a 
public document that most of 
the country's winemakers were 
given an opportunity to com¬ 
ment on the bill. 

Even at that stage, despite 
the importance of the bill to the 
development of the industry, 
the Wine Institute requested 
written submissions within 
seven days rather than call a 
meeting of the institute 
members so that the bill’s con¬ 
tents could be explained. 


CCS 

can help your 
company with 

$ Consultants 
* DP Facilities Management 
Temporary Staff 
Staff Recruitment 
H* Systems Development 
$ Computer Equipment 

CCS 

Contract Computer Services 

Limited 

P.O.Box: 2476 Wellington, 
Telephone (04) 739-194 


SALES AGENTS 
OR DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


RETAIL PRODUCTS — Paper placemats & 
coaslers, patented fishhook device, hand¬ 
crafted bronze wlndbells, kauri furniture. 

DIRECT FACTORY SALES — Childrens ac¬ 
tivity outfits, womens lingerie gift set. 

ADVERTISING — Specialty promotion pro¬ 
ducts. Unique ornamental silk flower ar¬ 
rangements. 

Contact —■ 

RICHARD MARKETING LTD 
Phone 762-015 Auckland. 

Box 4230-Auckland 
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debated or mutually agreed to 
as a basis on which submissions 
could be placed before the 
Statutes Revision Committee. 

Corbans Wines Ltd accepts 
that a meeting was convened to 
discuss a possible export cer¬ 
tification scheme, but the mat¬ 
ters discussed were in no way 
conclusive and were not 
representative of che institute 
as a whole. 

As well as introducing the ex¬ 
port certification scheme, the 
Winemakers Bill presents a 
number of new proposals not 
previously permitted under 
legislation: 

• Provision for the holder of a 
grape wine licence to also hold 
a fruit wine licence; 

• Sale of wine on Sundays and 
other public holidays. 

Above all, it would be im¬ 
proper of your readers to be 
persuaded by Mr McDonald’s 
comments that Corbans Wines 
Ltd is willing to see inferior 
New Zealand wines sold at ex¬ 
port. The company’s opposi¬ 
tion to the proposed export cer¬ 
tification scheme is based on a 
number of practical considera¬ 
tions, but more importantly the 
company resents the imposi¬ 
tion of double standards in 
respect of wine quality. 

In its formative years the in¬ 
dustry lias received the loyal 
and enthusiastic support of the 
domestic consumer. It is dif¬ 
ficult to comprehend, there¬ 
fore, how the industry can now 
justify subjecting such a market 
to one standard of wine while 
providing an alternative stan¬ 
dard for those sent overseas. 
The proposal also fails to 


recognise that the initial in¬ 
troduction to New Zealand 
wine of many potential 
overseas consumers occurs 
when they visit this country as 
tourists and purchase local 
wines for consumption in 
restaurants. 

One can only speculate as to 
the damage that has been done 
where these visitors have pur¬ 
chased "house wines" in 
carafes, which in reality have 
sometimes been flavoured 
wines which are required to 
contain no more than 40 per 
cent grape juice. 

As one of New Zealand’s 
oldest and largest wine com¬ 
panies and the one that ac¬ 
counts for the majority of this 
country's wine exports, Cor¬ 
bans suggests that if practices 
ill-befitting winemakers of 
repute are banished from the 
domestic market, then imagin¬ 
ed problems with export quali¬ 
ty will be of no consequence. 

Perhaps the efforts of the 
Wine Institute could be more 
gainfully employed in this 


direction if it is truly commit¬ 
ted to the continued develop¬ 
ment of the wine industry both 
domestically and at export. 

K G Peterson 
General Manager 
Corbans Wines Ltd 


Film industry 
in Australia 

THE optimism expressed in 
Keith Hooper’s article on the 
Australian film industry has 
been tempered by the reality of 
the legislation and the film 
marketplace. 

When the legislation was sug¬ 
gested on September 30, 1980, 
as part of Fraser's election 
policy, there was ^ an en¬ 
thusiastic response from film 
makers and investors. 
However, when it was im¬ 
plemented in May/June this 
year it became immediately ob¬ 


vious that there would be prob¬ 
lems. 

The most significant of these 
is the requirement that the 150 
per cent write-off is only 
available in the year in which 
the film is marketed. This is 
further complicated in that all 
companies are bound by the 
same tax year, July 1 to June 
30. 

Thus for production and 
marketing and therefore write¬ 
off to take place within the 
12-month period, July-June, 
there is enormous simultaneous 
pressure on all facilities. 

Production takes place 
September-January, editing 
takes place January-May. Crew 
costs and facility costs have 
risen as demand is no longer 
spread throughout the year and 
the rush to produce has meant 
much mediocre production. 

In Fact, the period im¬ 
mediately following the in¬ 
troduction of the legislation 
was marked by the postpone¬ 
ment and, in some cases, the 


cancellation of about 10 proi- 
ects. ' 

Each film has to meet certain 
qualifying conditions as to 
“Australian content” but even 
the most jingoistic producer 
has been dismayed to learn that 
the criteria are often determin¬ 
ed by "script assessors” in the 
Taxation Office. 

The result of all this iTchat 
far fewer films have been made 
than was anticipated and the 
future does seem clouded. 

Finally, there is still the con¬ 
cern that overstimulation of 
film production will do nothing 
to solve the audience response 
to the current boom. Only 16 
per cent of Australian films 
have proved to be profitable 
and the more that are made (be 
lower the percentage. 

In 1979, 21 Australian 
features went into release. Only 
two were profitable and 13 
have sunk without trace. 

John Barnett 
Endeavour Productions Ltd 
Wellington 
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OUTSIDE: \bu can see the difference 

Look at Toyota’s sleek wedge design - And tough, smooth enamels. You can see 
aerodynamic and wind tunnel-proved to that a Toyota Is built right. . 

give you the best fuel economy. Built to last Backed by the Integrity of 

Toyota’s fit and finish — doors that close every Toyota man and woman, 
right. Mouldings that fit tight. That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 


INSIDE: \bu can feel the difference 


Feel how Toyota Is made for ygy — 
the concept behind every Toyota, 
now the seats fit. How the colours match. 
And how every control Is easy to reach. 
Acceleration Is solid for a smooth, 


quiet ride. The touch of the wheel saya 
you are in control. Your foot on the brake 
brings a swift, sure stop. 

That’s a good, secure feeling. 

That's the Toyota Quality Edge. 



by Colin James 

"WE’LL be all right, we are 
holding the blue collar vote" — 
comment by a senior official of 
the National Party two days 
before election day, 1978. 

"If he had moved then, we 
would have walked over broken 
glass for him” — comment by 
one of the new breed free enter¬ 
prise MPs recently about the 
unsuccessful attempts in 1980 
to get the Prime Minister to go 
"more market". 

These two comments inu- 
ihell the developing tension 
within National Party ranks. 

Once the National Party was 
close to the centre of New 
Zealand politics — u basically 
liberal guiding spirit, firmly an¬ 
chored to day-to-day 
pragmatism, but with a bias 
lownrds private enterprise. 

From there it reached mu 
broadly to encompass the mure 
free enterprise people in the 
upper right of ihc chart (at left), 
across to the liberals of the cen¬ 
tre and down to the "working 
class Tories" in the bottom 
right quadrant. 

For 25 years ii was a natural 
governing majority. 

But now the party is luring 
stretched between Prime Min¬ 
ister Robert Muldoun down in 
the bottom right quadrant and 
the more marketed s in the top 
right quadrant, while liberals in 
the centre of the tup of the 
chart drift away and, in some 
cases, towards l abour. 

Fnr the moment the two seg¬ 
ments of support tm ihe right 
can be appealed n< ,imuh:i- 
neously by i he "giowili 
strategy". 

Quigleyites can see it as pro- 
profit and pro-privare enter¬ 
prise; Archie Bunkers can see it 
as "big daddy" coming to the 
rescue with grand designs. 

By heavily emphasising this 
during the campaign, the party 
is attempting to mask (to its 
traditional top right support¬ 
ers) the main thrust of Mul- 
doon’s appeal, which is to the 
bottom right. 

And, provided he narrows 
his comments on other matters 
to right-wing statements on 
moral and social issues with 
which both segments can agree, 
the lack of common ground on 
economic matters can also be 
masked. 

He also tends to divert atten¬ 
tion from the failing economy, 
otherwise a losing issue. 

Muldoon is one of those rare 
leaders who can transcend the 
normal boundaries of politics. 

And as luck would have it, 
six years of economic stagna¬ 
tion and developing social ten¬ 
sion have disrupted the old, 
safe values and political 
linkages. 

Labour’s difficulties main¬ 
taining links with its own sup¬ 
port, detailed in Inst week’s col¬ 
umn, have left space for a 
raider to operate. 

Muldoon comes from the 
same side of the track as most 
of them and he pitches a dual 
appeal their way. 

One is what he has termed 
“intelligent pragmatism and 
genuine humanitarianlsm 11 . 
This "hallmark of most suc¬ 
cessful New Zealand politi¬ 
cians” led naturally to national 
superannuation and a by-and- 
large tolerant attitude to 
welfarism and wage move¬ 
ments, a preference for higher 
inflation rather than higher 
unemployment and a general ■ 
tendency to pay a fair amount. 
of attention to the less well-off 
In tax adjustments. 

This is the “socialist" MuL- 
doon the. "greedy people with 


iheir boais” (as one party scep¬ 
tic puts it) don’t like. 

The second Muldoon appeal 
is a close identification in in¬ 
stinct with the Archie Bunkers 
on moral and social issues. 
This upsets the National 
liberals. 

When rugby crowds pushed 
past demonstrators to have 
their simple pleasure, they 
could feel he was Lhere with 
them. (And, when he sent a 
message of congratulation to 
the All Blacks after the third 
lest, he was.) 

When they get led up with 
militant pommic unionists, or 
long-haired demonstrators, or 
gangs, or inferior blucks from 
Africa, or poncey television in¬ 
terviewers, or uppity intellec¬ 
tual types from the university, 
or scroungers oil* the welfare, 
who says it better titan they 
could? 

Muldoon. 

Me i> their means of putting 
down the enemies they are too 
powerless to beat mi their own. 

This is convenient for Na¬ 
tional, since Muldoon is skilful 
at identifying Labour with 
many of the enemies. 

Hut it is high-risk gambling 
in tile longer term. 

Already, if anything, the hulk 
of the active National Farlv lias 
moved rightwards and upwards 
in the chan from the EInlyn.ikc 
days. 

They find a more natural ex¬ 
pression tlnoiigh Derek 
Quigley. And rite downward 
pitch of Muld>uni's appeal has 
tended to accentuate his attrac¬ 
tion. 

About 50 free-enteipiise N.i- 
iiotial traditionalists, including 
some big names oflmnncc and 
business, recently turned our to 
a lunch for Quigley and turned 
out their pockets afterwards. 

Colloquially, some party 
cynics have dubbed these peo¬ 
ple the "Noodlum Haters 
Club”. 

In the short term, for the pur¬ 
poses of this election and not to 
frighten oft' that "blue collar 
vote" prized by the 1978 of¬ 
ficial I quoted above, National 
is ignoring their per desires. 
Where is the more market 
message in this month's propo- 
ganda? Very muted. 

But in the long term they 
cannot lightly be be ignored. 

Without a central counter¬ 
weight, the line between the 
Quigleyites and Muldoon is 
getting longer — and thinner. 

It came close to snapping Iasi 
year, as the leadership crisis 
showed. Muldoon won then. 
He is winning now. He is more 
likely than not to go on win¬ 
ning. 

There is thus a real danger 
that the line will snap and Na¬ 
tional’s “broad spectrum", 
much broadened by Muldoon, 
will fly apart, leaving in effect a 
Muldoon party. 

This in turn would leave a 
gaping hole in the centre. 

Already the centre of the top 
half or the chart is softening in 
its support for National. Con¬ 
siderable. numbers there have 
been drifting out of National in 
places like the North Shore and 
central-western Wellington. 
Some are drifting towards 
Labour which is reaching 
towards the ground once held 
by Holyoake. 

November 28, then, will be a 
day of paradoxes for National, 
cannot win without Mul¬ 
doon,.but if it wins, will it still 
be itself? 


NEXT .week: The 
Credit intrusion. 
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NEW PROSPECTUS 

AVAILABLE NOW 

A new Prospectus and new Interest Rates — up to 15.25% per 
annum for secured deposits. 

Deposits from $100. Interest is payable quarterly, either as 
regular income or added to principal. 

Incorporated in the new General Finance Prospectus are full 
details of the company's terms and interest rates and details of 
some of the main provisions of the company's New Trust Deed. 

130 Days 190 Days | 6 9 i ft 2 3 4 5 

TERM Call then at (hen at months months year months years years years years 
Call Call __ 

10.50% 12.00% 12.50% 13.50*114.50% 15.00% 15.25% 15.25% 15.00% 15.00% 

annum 


Applications can only be accepted on the application form 
referred to in, and issued with a printed copy of the General 
Finance Limited Prospectus, available from:- 

* The National Bank ^ of New Zealand Limited 

* any Stockbroker 

* Your General Finance Office 


GENERAL 

FINANCE 

LIMITED. ESTABLISHED 1928 


(ii'iicnil Fiiiiiiicr Limited 

Rexhlerrd Head Ofllcrs 8ih Floor. 120-124 Fealhcrslon SUM. \Vellin«ion. I'honr 724-164 

Please sond me a copy of your pew prospectus aud application form, 
Mr/Mrs/Ms.... iit|t> ..... 

Address:........ 


.. 
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FCL sets tone for free, frank AGM get-togethers 


by Klaus Sorensen 

BY now the first ■ Fletcher 
Challenge annual meeting 
1 should have been roundly laud- 
1 ed by the analysts and daily 
newspapers. 

* "Should”, because it was 
probably the best public com¬ 
pany meeting held in New 
Zealand for many years, in 
terms of attendance and the 
rapport between company and 
shareholders. 

And the company should 
have laid to rest many of the 
slwrcmarket’a recent phobias. 

Phobias such as fears of the 
withdrawal of forestry export 

• incentives) the effects of 
- weakening international timber 

<L n .i Papcf prices, and haunting 
suggestions that perhaps the 
f market had vastly over-rated 
Fletcher Challenge’s potential 
in the first place. 

But there was one point not 
touched on by the meeting — a 
point ironically highlighted by 
the company itself. 

This is the seemingly strange 
contradiction between offering 
; proxy voters a theoretical “for” 
and "against” voting option for 
every Fletcher Challenge direc¬ 
tor - and the reality of re¬ 
electing the entire board of 21 
directors of the company with 
one motion (and no dissent), as 
hippened last Wednesday 
3 Her noon. 

Like everything else about 
the newly merged company, 
the 1981 annual meeting 
"instrument-appointing 
proxy" is a lengthy affair. 

It contains a list of the Flet¬ 
cher Challenge directors to be 
elected » the meeting and of¬ 
fers the proxy shareholder a 
voting option on every one. A 
notable achievement in New 

• Zealand corporate activity, and 
Jn excellent alternative to the 

; oM proxy form which simply 
allows a shareholder to appoint 
■ his own proxy to attend the 
■“cling, or else to appoint an 
. Misting director — and 
therefore effectively vote for 

to iMftii quo. 

The problem with the FCL 
; p'°*y is that the stay-at-home 
j wirehoider does not have the 
opportunity to cast his vote for 
or against any individual diree- 

• ,0 ' un l«s a poll is called for at 
to owing. 

^ithout a poll, no 
^holder can really say he 
•J* Participated in the 
“Utoratic appointment of his 
representatives. 

But the Fletcher Challenge 
.Poxy comes closer to the ideal 
2 most - that of share- 
2 s voting for the i'n- 
S^wl directors of their cora- 
i find even more impor¬ 


tantly, having a choice of direc¬ 
tors. 

Shareholders are a meek lot 
generally who rend to ask a lor 
of irrelevant questions, and for 
this reason continually disap¬ 
point the directors of the more 
progressive companies for not 
adding more spark to annual 
meetings. 

But the Fletcher Challenge 
proxy raises the point that 
shareholders should have a 
choice of candidates to vote for 
to fill a vacant directorial posi¬ 
tion and that they should be 
more active in proposing rheir 
own nominees for board seats. 

Most directors appear to be 
appointed by their ccllCSgUes 
(luring the year following a 
resignation or retirement. 

This not only interferes with 
the theoretical democracy of 
the public company, but 
perpetuates the “clubby" at¬ 
mosphere which exists in most 
boardrooms. 

The situation then arises 
where shareholders are inform¬ 
ed — in some cases for the first 
time at the annual meeting — 
thar a director has departed, 
but that the existing directors 
have already appointed a 
replacement. 

So shareholders arc asked to 
rc-clcct the replacement direc¬ 
tor nt the meeting, purely ns n 
formality. 

The result is that 
shareholders become apathetic, 
see their role as mere rubber 
stamps and abandon the impor¬ 
tant role they should be playing 
in questioning the directors and 
the company's performance. 

The obvious argument to the 
contrary is that the directors 
represent shareholders by 
definition (unless they are 
block-voted on to the board by 
a particular shareholder), even 
If they haven’t been specifically 
nominated by those share¬ 
holders. 

Fair enough, but the point is 
that the participatory demo¬ 
cracy of the public company 
docs not really exist until 
shareholders have a choice of 
directors, and their apathy 
towards the annual meeting 
probably won’t change until 
they feel they have a role to 
play. 

The Fletcher Challenge an¬ 
nual meeting was notable for 
the unusually intelligent ques¬ 
tions from shareholders and the 
typically adept fielding of those 
questions by chairman Ron 
Trotter. 

. Shareholders clearly felt they 
were part of the company — 
due not so much tq any 
democratic stirrings, as, one 
suspects, to Trotter's en- 
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thusiasm and intimate know¬ 
ledge of his company. 

But how much more 
challenging and interesting 
would the meeting have been 
had shareholders been required 
to choose 21 directors from 22 
nominees? 

What if the shareholder was 
faced with a choice between 
either Ron Trotter, Hugh Flet¬ 
cher, George Pearce or the Rt 
Hon Lord Denman? 

Alter all, the company has a 
$200,000 maximum on its 
director’s fees to ensure it can 
attract the top dogs. 

For that sort of loot 
shareholders could be foreign 

i O* 1 

tor wanting to choose the best 
directors from a larger number 
of nominees. 

Nevertheless, the Fletcher 
Challenge meeting easily rates 
at the top of the list of meetings 
held this year. 

Consider the BHP annual 
meeting in Melbourne, attend¬ 
ed by NBR two months ago, or 
the Dominion Breweries meet¬ 
ing in Wellington earlier this 
year. 

Of some 80,000 share¬ 


holders, only a couple of hun¬ 
dred turned up for BHP’s an¬ 
nual meeting, and a middle- 
aged, sour and dispirited lot 
they were, too. 

Most were obviously 
veterans of previous meetings 
and were prepared for the treat¬ 
ment they received. 

There was a gulf between 
shareholders and the directors’ 
podium in more ways than one. 

The top table seemed dis¬ 
tinctly unimpressed with most 
shareholder requests — in¬ 
cluding suggestions that BHP 
might again consider some 
refreshments (not even a cun of 
tea was to be had) — and 
shareholders made their re¬ 
quests with a suitable lack of 
enthusiasm. 

The BHP meeting took near¬ 
ly two hours, and when it end¬ 
ed it seemed a merciful release 

— from each other’s company 

— for both shareholders and 
directors. 

The Dominion Breweries 
meeting was characterised by a 
warmer, but no more il¬ 
luminating atmosphere. 

Shareholders turned up in 


force to savour the company’s 
products and those who spoke 
seemed more intent on extoll¬ 
ing the health-giving-properties 
of beer, and recalling the com¬ 
pany's establishment in those 
simple balmy days of the 
1930s. 

Penetrating questions on the 
company’s investment progress 
in recent years, and its seeming 
rearguard battle with com¬ 
petitor Lion didn’t enter into it. 

Dominion Breweries share¬ 
holders have such a proud 
heritage and tradition that 
there is apparently no need to 
’VCrry Suuul Hie future. 

But, apart from setting the 
pace in investor relations, Flet¬ 
cher Challenge also seems to 
have a clear view of one of its 
most important responsibilities 
towards shareholders — that of 
keeping the share price up. 

Trotter returned from an ex¬ 
tensive overseas trip just days 
before the meeting and while 
he voiced some concern over 
the international business 
climate, he recognised the need 
foe some reassuring words on 
the local scene. 


He succeeded in lifting the 
gloom which has characterised 
the company's share price and 
a fleeted the whole market for 
months. 

For a start Trotter predicted 
a "substantial” increase in 
profit in the current financial 
year over the $80.7 million 
profit in the year to June 30, 
1981. 

But, more importantly, he 
told shareholders the company 
had received assurances from 
the Government that forest ex¬ 
port incentive* wnnjg —; 
singled out for any discrimin¬ 
atory treatment in a review of 
export incentives, and that the 
Government was committed to 
operating the export incentives 
scheme until 1985, at any rate. 

And for good measure, he 
reassured shareholders that a 
new debenture borrowing pro¬ 
gramme would mean the com¬ 
pany would not need to rouch 
them for cash this year. 

Troitcr’s recipe is simple — 
he knows what the share¬ 
holders want, and he delivers 
it. 


No wonder 




get hot 
under the collar 


Dirt, fumes, extremes of heat and cold — any of 
these causes worker discontent, and many 
workplaces have all of them! As a direct result, 
output falls and the accident rate rises (there 
are statistics to prove it). 

How come we know so much? We’ve been 
improving working conditions in factories and 
offices for 50 years now, throughout New 
Zealand and throughout the world. No job is too 
big or too small. We can supply a complete 
system for a factory complex, or we will install 


a single ventilator in a small workshop. Our 
trained maintenance crews, working out of 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, ensure 
continuing operation at optimum efficiency. 

For expert, specialised advice on working 
environment management, call in Colt. Your 
nearest Sales Engineer is only a phone call 
away. 

Auckland: Graham Taylor 276-3805 
Wellington: Mike Anderson 286-779 
Christchurch: Mark Green 798-230 


Appliance dealer hearing 

jAHuhu appliance dealer aminer for him to.: provide 
H «Uow la confident he references of his credit* 


Post this coupon for 
further information on 
Colt products and . 
services. 




1H” Mail to Colt (NZ) Ltd, 

I . P.O. Box 4182, Christchurch. . .. 
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Economics 


At $250 a head, synthetic feels plant too cos%» alternatives 


Economics Writer 
TO PUT into effect its liquid 
fiiel strategy the Government 
will commit at least $250 from 
every man, woman and child in 
the country for just one project, 
the synthetic fuel plant. 

But the plant — and other 
aspects of the strategy — are 
open to question on economic 
and environmental grounds, 
and there are alternatives which 
seem viable. 

Election time gives an ideal 
opportunity for the Govern¬ 
ment to provide the back¬ 
ground information ii j> 2" 
in making its choice, and to 
show why it considers that its 
strategy is so much better than 
the alternatives. 

Most of the key documents 
which assess our fuel options 
are not publicly available. The 
Liquid Fuels Trust Board 
report, A Re-assessment of 
Mobil Gas-to-Peml-Comparison 


with Other Options> are among 
those whose contents are not 
open to public scrutiny. 

Attempts to put forward well 
reasoned alternatives — such as 
Jeanette Fitzsimons’s Synthetic 
Petrol or Sustainable Fuels — 
have run into criticism, but 
there has been little in the way 
of sound objections. 

The public has been given 
plenty of facts and figures in 
Government statements justify¬ 
ing its decisions. But already 
there have been some changes 
in published figures. More im¬ 
portant, there have been im- 
prove met in tire - 

technology. 

These changes do little to 
foster a proper public apprecia¬ 
tion of the projects, and the 
confidentiality given to key 
reports more fundamentally 
weakens the electorate’s capaci¬ 
ty to judge the merits of the 
Government’s strategy. 


New Zealand is 35 per cent 
dependent on oil for primary 
energy consumption. Trans¬ 
port — almost totally depen¬ 
dent on oil — consumes 70 per 
cent of it. 

About 65 per cent of the oil is 
used on petrol; the rest is main¬ 
ly used on diesel. 

Diesel is the strategic fuel on 
which the essential elements of 
our economy are dependent. 
But petrol seems to offer the 
greatest potential for conserva¬ 
tion policies to have the most 
immediate effects. 

The main alternative trans¬ 
port tuck are £a;:5,™- derivcd 
products, alcohols and electric 
batteries. 

Gaseous fuels extracted from 
the Maui and Kapuni natural 
gas fields provide the most im¬ 
mediate prospects for in¬ 
digenous oil-fuel substitutes. 

A variety of liquid fuel 


replacements can be derived 
from natural gas: 

• Compressed Natural Gas 
(CNG). Mainly methane gas, 
CNG can be used to drive 
petrol and some diesel motors 
after the conversion of the fiiel 
supply system. 

• Liquid Petroleum Gas 
(LPG). Propane, butane, or a 
mixture thereof, LPG can also 
be used to drive petrol and 
possibly diesel motors after the 
conversion of the fuel supply 
system. LPG is a portion of the 
original natural gas, therefore 
the quantity produced is de¬ 
pendent on the quantity of 
natural gas extracted. 

• Methanol. Natural gas CST. 
be converted to this alcohol. 
Methanol blended with petrol 
as M15 or M85 can be used to 
fuel straight petrol engines or 
pure methanol can be used to 
fuel a specially adapted petrol 
or diesel engines. 



There are times when you’d appreciate 
a little back chat- from your calculator. 


For example - when you've just 
finished punching up column after column 
of figures and you are now ready to check 
them with someone - but where is that 
someone - too busy? gona to lunch? 

The Canon SP 1260D has the answer 
- literally. Just punch the replay button 
and it talks back to you. 

This is typical of Canon's innovative 
approach to calculators. Besides providing 
the functions you've come to expect from 
the modern calculator Canon have 
developed specialised functions, that tailor 
a calculator to meet the needs of today's 
specialised business. 

Canon's comprehensive range, their 
design quality and 12 month guarantee 
have made Canon Desk Top calculators 
respected throughout the world. 



Canon i.1018 Llvo Memory 
A compact desk lop calculator for 
an endless range or offleo 
situations. This highly capable 
calculator has a 10 digit capacity, 
memory, percentage key, 
constant Hem count and large 
specs operator keyboard. 


The Canon P2B-D Is a low priced 
10 digit printing and display 
calculator that provides high 
speed and quiet printing from the 
easy-lo-operata keyboard. A 
versatile desk top calculator that 
Includes a memory, a constant 
item count, and percentage lay 
functions. 



In New Zealand Canon chose Kerridge 
Odaon to supply and service the Canon 
range, because Kerridge Odaon's back-up 
service is without equal. 

See the Canon range at 132 Symonds 
Street, Auckland, phone 790-5S1; 
Embassy TheBfcre Building, Wellington, 
phone 850-499; or 156 Bealey Ava, 
Christchurch, phone 60-222 and leading 
office equipment suppliers. 


Another wamnla. —• 1l» Canon; 
P33DT. This 12 digit calculator ' 
gkvas the (prance betlwwn, .. 
times In a lay and..torts in a year 
together with Ml the normal : 
cucutftor (unctions. Hta IdeatV;;, 
suited to the calculation and ■ 
recording of WWW. Were# :i 
payments, setedutes or any - : 
Situation where tjma and costings, 
•areifiwiM.' . iv *• 


- Then there's fta Canon PI2400 
:cross'tolBl cafculaEaf: Thb uidqin 
' 12 dlgrt clkadatpr toiols qp ig U 
comtine.'ol ItguiaLpHKet•.. 
hortzoityjiy or vtrtiqwj/ tfd 
‘peretoUga fatten. It pAdtos W 
progfanvsi&jE!' trorn wnWi you.: 
..canwrKevsn^elnpptfl'- ri.tr 
. pwgrtnw mwng npetWta.': 




Synthetic Petrol. Methanol 
can be converted into a syn¬ 
thetic petrol using a synthetic 
crystalline zeolite catalyst pro¬ 
cess developed by Mobil. With 
lead added, the petrol is 
equivalent to refined 93 to 97 
octane gasolene. 

• Condensate. This is light 
crude oil, nnd can be refined in¬ 
to the normal range of 
petroleum products. Again it is 
a portion of natural gas, with 
the quantity produced depend¬ 
ent on gas usage. 

The "take-or-pay’' agreement 
between the Crown and the 
Maui consortium obliges the 
Government to pay for a given 
nniruiiv of gas each year over 

T- ,M .' - . . ; • .. . - .i, 

the contract period, Witten cuu.i 
in 2009. 

Gas paid for, but not used 
immediately, can be used 
within the contract period. 
Beyond the contract period, the 
gas may still be available to the 
Crown, but it would then be 
subject to renegotiation of 
terms. 

Depending on how the agree¬ 
ment is interpreted, the gas 
taken by the Government can 
be used as part of our transport 
fuel strategy, or can be regard¬ 
ed as a factor which determines 
that strategy. 

Under one approach, the 
state can regard the apparently 
high cost of the given quan¬ 
tities of gas it buys each year as 
a factor which compels it to use 
a maximum amount of gas and 
gas-based products; the aim, 
simply, is to use the prescribed 



amount or gas by the end efiW' 
contract period. 

This approach puj jJ. 
value on the gas as ,£• 
resource. The high g» „ 
criterion determints ih 
bounds within which a 
energy strategy can opersa' • 

The second approach 
erable, in terms of rescuing 
noinics — is to lookanheik 
or-pay agreement as "ntf 
development costa of the Mr.: 
field, so that the options fi’ 
developing the gas should I* 
based on the most effititntts: 
of it. 

The options include leiiii^ 
the gas in the ground until \ 
more appropriate time for us¬ 
ing it. 

If the gSS vvtiC ™ if* ; 
ground, the take-or-pf^ 
ment becomes the oppoRyr 
cost of the gas, and mk 
weighed against a figure n- 
pected value of the gas,w'.; 
adjusted to present-day nine 

Within such a frame™, 
gas usage is port of an enetf. 
strategy rather than i f»:: 
which determines the suns- 

Any transport enetj. 
strategy in this country be.? 
aim to: 

• Promote the most tfifc 
dcvelopment and use of -• 
digenous fuel sources; 

• Encourage consumer " 
switch to these indict;-' 
resources; 

• .Secure supplies of any lU 

which cnimot be economic 
substituted; 



NATIONAL 
SALES MANAGER 

The Nissan Datsun Group Is a diversified, fliwtj . 
oriented organisation which Is primarily inv ® , 
the assembly, marketing, and sale of Datsun cara 
light commercial vehicles and Nissan dlessi _ 
Our Head Office and iwo assembly 
situated In lhe South Auckland area. i 

Wa are currently seeking the services of a- W* 
National Sales Manager to join our young, m I ' 

and professional marketing team. Thl9 semwp^ 
reports directly to our General Manager-M®^' 

The National Sales Manager is the person 
for the successful sale and promotion oi 
prehenslve range of passenger cars and \\p. 
mercial vehicles through our extensive, New _ 
wide dealer network. He will have reporting 
highly experienced Zone Sales Jnort 

specialist Wholesale and Fleet Mameting 
staff. ^jji 

The successful candidate for this ppsit'^ 1 . ^ r 
bably be 25 to 45 years old, and will na ^ F 
successful experience, at a senior nersons 

and/or marketing of motor vehicles. HoV J[rir t l 
with an established record of achleveme . ^ 
and/or marketing in other fields should no 
red from making application. The person yvra ^ ( 
have the ability to function success' q| 
minimum of supervision and will 00 
negotiating skillfully with senior man 
nel up to the Director level. . .. 

An attractive remuneration package, 
highly competitive salary, prestige Datsun ^ 
other meaningful benefits, will be 0 .fiTnvoehBtfl 6 
cessful applicant. Reasonable relocation - ^ v: 
the Auckland area will be met. 

, Future prospects of advancement wltbln o , ^ 

•' ,’GroUp.of Companies ate excellent;. • 

... Applications; which will be treated ;Iff iV a 

Y .fldence, should be directed to: : 

MfK. Banla 



Lead to the greater use of 
renewable resources. 

There are two fundamental 
approaches to deciding on an 
energy strategy. 

The first accepts the present 
characteristics of fuel supply 
use and distribution, and 
endeavours to develop alter¬ 
natives within this framework; 
it places a continuing emphasis 
on diesel and petrol fuels. 

The second assumes that ma¬ 
jor changes are possible with 
quite different fuel alternatives, 
and through a combination of 
market forces and selective en- 
couragenyent, that the 
characteristics of fuel supply, 
use and distribution can be 
comprehensively changed. 

The Government apparently 
favours the first strategy, aim¬ 
ing to provide an early return 
on capital invested in Maui by 
maximising the development of 
projects to use Maui gas. 

Its plans embrace two large 
projects: 

• The extension and conver¬ 
sion of the Marsdcn Point oil 
refinery to 3 hydrocracker pro¬ 
cess, enabling maximum ex¬ 
traction of diesel, avtur and 
some petrol from cheaper, 
lower grade crude oils; 

• The synthetic fuel plant to 
provide 30 per cent of tile 
country’s petrol needs. 

The synthetic fiiel plant 
eliminates the need ro modify 
vehicle fuel-systems, and aims 
virtually to phase out expensive 
imports of refined oil by 1987; 
the output of the refinery 
would then be oriented towards 
the middle distillates. 

The high use of gas permits 
greater production of conden¬ 
sate and LPG, further con¬ 
tributing to self-sufficiency. 

But it is wasteful in energy 
terms — synfuel retains only 53 
per cent of the natural gas 
energy; CNG retains 100 per 
cent and M85 77 per cent. 

Both the Marsdcn Point and 
synthetic fuel plants are heavily 
capital-intensive projects. 
Capital costs have escalated 
since the developments were 
first suggested. 

The refinery has risen from 
”00 million to a suggested 
figure of $1000 million, 
prompting a re-evaluation of 
lhe scheme. 

The synfuel plant has 
escalated from $280 million in 
, 79 a 10 per cent smaller 
Plant, tn terms of the 1979 
10 $058 million in July 

Seventy-five per cent of this 
will be public money, although 
0| 1 c °mpanies may take up 
A per cent of it. 

An estimated extra $42 
illron will be needed to pro- 
ude services. 

Available figures show chat 
■“ (respite the capital cost in- 
***** — ifrcol prices of oil in- 
ease by a predicted 3 per cent 
J enr > ll ) e foreign exchange 

Sinn 88 -^ r “ e t0 i u&> over 

folium a year. 

2 G and LPG are regarded 
complementing savings From 

p L s y" f «l Plant. The Energy 
Sfc 111 I*” indicates tfi 
JJG will provide about 7 frer 

2 Bnd 1 , LPG 2 P et <*nt7f 

gasoline use in 1986-87. 

of Ju°? much enc °uragcment 
wbsoiuuon by these fuels 

undem,i thlS L slr ategy would 

exoa^j 6 t 5 e ®°0P°nilci of an 
g gftd refinery . 

^ipoudcgr^ 


Although the refinery max¬ 
imises the amount of diesel 
from crude oil, it still produces 
petrol as a by-product. If too 
much petrol is substituted, 
either the synfuel plant would 
need to cut back production, or 
the excess petrol would be ex¬ 
ported. 

This strategy accepts that 
diesel and petrol will be the 
main transport fuels until 2000. 

It lays tlte foundation for syn¬ 
thetic fuel or methanol based 
on cither Southland lignites or 
wood wastes, with energy farm¬ 
ing and batteries providing the 
remaining fuel, although new 
options may become available 
later in the decade. 

Assuming that reasonably 
rapid changes are possible, the 
development of CNG, LPG, 
and perhaps the high-met Hanoi 
blend M85 after 1984, become 
an option as major fuel sources. 

There arc two main 
approaches under this strategy: 

• Expand Marsdcn Point for 
diesel and avtur, and balance 
the demand for petrol through 
conversions to CNG, LPG 
nnd/or M85; 

• Lise the recent technological 
developments to convert diesel 
engines to CNG, methanol or 
LPG to ensure r completely 
guarantccable domestic supply. 

The Wei gas CNG-diesel con¬ 
version unit has the potential 
lor saving a significant amount 
of diesel, ami casts doubt on the 
value of expanding the 
Marsdcn Point refinery. 

Overall, CNG oilers the 
greatest immediate potential 
and appears to require less 
capital investment, propor¬ 
tionally less overseas capital 
and provide more immediate 
savings of overseas funds. 

But the CNG alternative 
depends on a very rapid con¬ 
version rale of petrol or diesel 
engines. This conversion rate, 
coupled with the types of 
vehicles converted, is the key to 
the alternative fuel strategy’s 
effectiveness. 

Conversions must be aimed 
at the high-use vehicles — a 
small proportion of vehicles use 
a very high proportion of the 
petrol, between 11 and 13 per 
cent of vehicles use 30 per 
cent of the petrol, while bet¬ 
ween 30 per cent and 38 per 
cent use 60 per cent of the 
petrol. 

In 1979, a target of 150,000 
CNG conversions by the end of 
1985 was set, with an onnual 
rate of conversions of 30,000 
vehicles a year by 1982. But 
conversion rates have been 
limited by the cost of conver¬ 
sion, and the lack of refuelling 
stations. 

There were only 14,833 con¬ 
versions to September 1981. 

Refuelling stations will pro¬ 
vide good coverage of gas 
reticulated areas by December 
1981, and the cost of conver¬ 
sion has been lowered by the 
Government's wide range of in¬ 
centives for conversions, 
especially to commercial fleet 
operators. 

But the cost is still high 
enough to be viewed as a 
disincentive, especially when 
motorists may be able to use 
synthetic petrol needing no 
conversion. . ~ 1 ' * 

And recent large increases in 
LPG prices have cast doubts 
about future.CNO prices. ■ 

With - present ; conversion 
rates, it is unlikely the target of 
150,000 vehicleconversions 
' wijl be rrtet by the; eqd of 1?85., 
And the 1981 Energy. Plan 
L already ..suggests that; a lower.. 
, figure : 1 is being * planned - for 
(Ministry of BhergytofilCialsi 
^25,000^ ;i . :y. ^ 


There is considerable 
disagreement over the number 
of CNG conversions needed ro 
provide the equivalent petrol 
savings to those derived from 
the synthetic fuel plant by 
1986, but determining a 
realistic target is crucial tu 
determining if a goal could be 
achieved. 

The Government lins talked 
about 600,000 vehicle conver¬ 
sions being necessary; Colin 
Maiden 555,000; Jeanette 1'itz- 
simons 41)0,000. 

A target of 450,000 to 
500,u00 vehicles has been sug¬ 
gested by the Liquid Fuels 
Trust Board, based on pro¬ 
viding the equivalent savings to 
that of the combined effect of 
Maui condensate, 3.6PJ of 
CNG, 3.6PJ of LPG and 55PJ 
of synthetic fuel. 

The 1981 Energy Plan did 
not address this topic; it would 
have been a big help if lhe plun 


had provided some estimates, 
along with the assumptions 
behind them, for public ap¬ 
praisal. 

The Ministry of F.ncrgy lias 
since prepared a document 
looking at CNG conversion 
rates, bur this will not be 
published before the election. 

But even the 400,000 target 
would be difficult to attain 
within live years unless there 
was a very strong commitment 
ro this alternative. 

The Government is hacking 
its commitment to the synthetic 
fuel plant in the form of 75 per 
cent equity share, plus pro¬ 
viding fast-track planning pro¬ 
visions. 

But it can be argued that if a 
similar commitment were ap¬ 
plied to the CNG option, these 
rnrgcts could be attained, and 
provide a better return on 
public money. 

For example, providing com¬ 


plete tax write-offs on all 
400,000 conversions would 
cost the Government ahoui 
$500 million; 500,000 vehicles 
would cost $750 million. 

The 75 per cent of the syn¬ 
fuel plant will cost the Govern¬ 
ment more than S700 million. 

Methanol should also be sub¬ 
ject to greater public evalua¬ 
tion. It would not be evaluated 
until after 1984, but the DSIR 
apparently has a conversion 
unit working satisfactorily; the 
estimated cost of conversion is 
less than $700. 

Fletcher Challenge is looking 
at a conversion unit which, in 
some configurations, might 
cost less than $200 to fit. 

A combination of CNG, 
M85 and LFG could easily 
provide a high degree of self- 
sufficiency liy the late 1980s, 
and provide a fuel for the South 
Island. 

Yet there lins heen no public¬ 


ly available cost-benefit 
analysis of a gas pipeline lo lhe 
South Island. 

Acceptance of a CNG- 
locuscd strategy would slow 
the use of Maui gas, and reduce 
the draw-off of condensate and 
LFG unless gas rc-injcciiou or 
some alternative use of gas was 
found. 

But a slower use of gas may 
be a viable economic alternative 
in terms of the resource 
economics approach to the 
take-or-pay agreement. 

The CNG, LFG, M85 op¬ 
tions lead more easily to 
renewable tesources. In the 
long term, engines powered on 
CNG can run on biogus, as is 
already happening ott a small 
scale in the South Island. 

Those on M85 could use 
methanol provided by lignites 
or wood wastes, again with 
energy farming and electric 
vehicles providing the balance. 
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From 212,000 in the September 1980 audit to a current July 1981 ABC 
audit 240,000, and the September audit will be up again. Watch for it! 

2. McNair shows gains at all leveis-U>00,000 + readers! 

The recently released McNair National Magazine Readership Survey 1981 
shows: 


Category 

% Gain 

% Potential 

Headers 

Persons 10+ 

13.1 

41.4 

1,079,000 

Women 15+ 

11.5 

53.8 

619,000 •. 

Women 20+ 

: 11.3 

53.3 

• 533,00c..-. 

Housewives 

.14.5 

49.6 

. .50.6,000 

Men 20+ 

17.3 ■ 

28.8 

. 278,000: •; 


3. Starch shows N.Z. Womans Weekly leads listener. 



Persons 15+ 

Females 15+ 

NZWW 

LISTENER 

NZWW ’• 

LISTENER 

Higher average ad 
readership 

,141.450 

103,860 

105,230 

51,570 

Higher average editorial 
and feature readership 


288,500 


131,790 


Bourb; McNair Starch QiulUailrt Rsaderchlp Study. IJ7WW 27 April 1981. N 2. Listener 2 Mar 1981 


No increase in ad rates for glossy full colour pages. 

Now featuring 32 pages of glossy full colour weekly at last year’s rate of 
$3240, to show off your products to their best advantage, and space is 
currently available in. all 1982 Issues. : 

For detailed reports and more information write or phone: 

V; NSW ZEALAND 

Woman’s 
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Coast coal project draws cautious interest 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE “Think Big” project 
designed to revive the long- 
slumbering West Coast coal¬ 
mining industry has one thing 
in common with the better- 
known, more glamorous 
growth projects — a multi- 
miJlion-dollar price tag. 

The Greymouth project — 
export of the steaming cob! at¬ 
tractive as an energy source — 
is on the National Party's 
“checklist" of growth projects 


circulated in an election cam¬ 
paign pamphlet. But it is one of 
the few listed with no figures 
given for capital costa and com¬ 
pletion date or even the job 
creation and foreign exchange 
savings benefits. 

However, the Government 
wants to fbrm a joint venture 
involving three or four major 
partners, using State Coal> local 
interests and overseas coal¬ 
mining companies. But the 
project will be by no means 
easy — even.the exploratory 


determination of the project’s 
feasibility could cost around $9 
million — and the major hurdle 
is transport. 

A major port facility develop¬ 
ment seems inevitable if the ex¬ 
port project is to go ahead — 
and that could cost anywhere 
up to $200 million alone. 

More than 60 groups 
registered an interest in the 
project — but it seems likely 
that number will have been 
considerably reduced by 
November 30. 




RACING 

SALES and SYNDICATES 

"RACEHORSE SYNIDCATES" can now offer you 
well bred young gallopers from top flight 
racemares by top sires... 


Last Tanpo — Rapier II —■ Sucaryl — Shelter II — Zamazaan — Great Wall — Bally Brit 
— Rol Lear — Balios — Swinging Junior — Cres of the Wave — Le Frlpon. etc. 

★ SALES ★ SYNDICATES ★ PARTNERSHIPS 

* Free Insurance * Registered set of racing colours * New rug, headstall, leadrope, 
etc * Gate and enclosure passes, racebooks and full race day privileges * Prominent 
In your locality. 

You are welcome to see horses In training and at stables 
For full Information, photographs and pedigrees, contact: | .jamas* 


“RACE HORSE SYNDICATES” (Ron j.Biair) 

Auckland: Ph. 779-071, P.O. Box 5858 or P.O. Box 619, 
Papakura 

Wellington: Ph. 644-640 (Bob Blali) or P.O. Box 1.1840 
Christchurch: P.O. Box 2380 
• NOTE: Finance can be arranged and outright sales 
negotiated (Ron Blair, Manager) 


' THE PIPING-HOT N 
CONVENTION SPOT 

in New Zealand's convention city. 

Rotorua’s Newest Landmark • 

“The Fenton Centre” 

A 450 sq. metre, fully air conditioned Convention facility. 
Designed to cater for the small executive meeting to a full scale 
convention. Separate convention office and the most up to date 
convention equipment available. 

This magnificent facility is complimented with 135 luxurious 
rooms and suites. The suites are fully air conditioned and 
contain their own spa pool In addition to this there are five 
outstanding restaurants and lounges, a unique spa complex, 
mineral pools, beauty shop and shopping arcade - only a brief 
description of the fabulous new Chateau Caravel. 

Rotorua’s magnificent attractions, golf courses, fishing and 
beautiful scenery will keep any ,, delegate- on - the-loose" fully 
occupied. 

So when you plan your next business luncheon or large 
convention, give the Chateau Caravel a call 

- Phone (STD 73) 87-139 
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The Government’s intention gested buyers would not accept has necessarily happened to fo- 

to form a joint venture between coal if it was ground down for it’s just that there is so much 

private sector organisations and slurry transport; in addition, work to do in a short space of 

State Coal mines to undertake he understood no method of time, particularly detail work, 

the feasibility study was an- satisfactorily extracting the so there is not much point in 

nounced in May, and interested water content had yet been doing partnership politics m 

parties had to register their in- developed. when they will be dealt with 

terest by September. Walker said the company later on.” 

The mines division of the would moke a decision whether Reynolds said the company 

Energy Ministry then sent the to participate in the proposal was putting so much effort into 

parties "an invitation to par- near the end of this month, but the investigation whether it 

ticipaie in the Greymouth it was very mindful of the should submit a joint-venture 

coalfield development project” sizeable initial cost. proposal, because it was not in- 

during September, noting “the "I would imagine the initial teresled in making a subrais- 
study should include an in- feasibility study costs would be sion “just for the sake of it. 
vestigation into the viability of around $9 million, or $3 “One thing you can say Is 

a West Coast port through million for each partner." that ours will be a realistic sub- 

which coal and possibly other And the transport arrange- mission — if we decide to go 
commodities may be shipped.” ments would also have to be ahead." 

According to Doug Walker, proven viable for the export CSR’s energy division 

managing director of NZ project to go ahead. “I can’t im- general manager Gene Herbert 

Forest Products, one of the agine it would be viable to con- told NBR he did not know 

main contenders, the cost and struct a port facility for coal whether his company would 

viability of arranging transport only, and a jetty facility would make a submission or not. "We 
for the coal could be the most probably have to be three hove acquired the data and we 

likely stumbling block. kilometres offshore," he said. are looking at it in depth, but 

He told NBR his company Walker said he supposed the it’s too early to talk about 
was very’interested in the pro- port facility would need other whether we make a submission 

posal, and that this interest resource risers to be economic, or who any joint-venture pan- 

flowed on from the company’s “but the other main resource is ners would be.” 

involvement in the Mt Davy timber and all the proposals for The mines division invitation 
coking coalfield, though this West Coast limber have been refers to two reports on 

project had taken a back seat defeated." resources and transport que* 

recently as the coking coal Nevertheless, Walker rates (ions — the 1980 Transport Op- 

market had gone into a his company’s chances of going ttons for Export oj West Cm 

downturn. ahead with a submission as C<u/, by the Ministry of 

He said the Japanese had “fairly good. Transport, the second a yeno- 

managed to use more low-grade “I think we have the best in- be-rcleascd Ministry of Works 

coal for their steel industry and formed partners with us — they and Development report, lfi» 

this had prompted the weaken- have a tremendous amount of Guts/ Rcsoime DewlopnmH 

ing in demand for the high- background knowledge on the Study. 

grade coking coal. mining and transport This report is awaiting! 

But the energy-producing question." ministerial green light before 

steaming coal “is still a matter BP’s natural resources its several hundred pages can 

of interest with predictions of development manager Eric he revealed to the public- 

increases in demand for this Reynolds confirmed his com- However, the summary and 

coal.” pany was investigating the conclusions have been cir- 

Transport has been the major coalfield venture and had ciliated to panics interested in 

problem for the Mt Davy already put in "a fair amount of the Greymouth coalfield 

resource — a problem that work" on the subject. development on a confidential 

would be overcome if the . “But whether or not we put basis. 

Greymouth steaming coal ven- in a bid has not been decided." NBR understands the report 
ture went ahead ond a shipping Similarly, it was a little early finds against the viability of u 
facility resulted. to say what the company’s ar- major offshore facility and sug- 

“We are currently engaged in rangements would be in terms pests a slurry system might bf 
discussions with two Japanese of joint-venture partners, said the answer. The 1980 MOT 
partners, Kanematsu Gosho Reynolds. report also favoured slurry. Put 

and Mitsui Overseas and we He said the mines division's it found technical problems 

have agreed to work together “invitation” has been excrcis- which it recommended be in- 
on this proposal," Walker told ing the company’s mind — “we vestigoted. 

NBR. are doing nn in-depth evaiua- This system has major ad van- 

But one thing that doesn’t tion because we want to have a tages over a full port or ;euy 
impress Walker is the deadline good run at the economics system in an area like Westport 
of 4pm on Monday, November before wc decide to participate, with swell, weather and * l,lin ? 
30 — just two days after the we want to know the economics problems, 
election where a change of in 1981 dollar terms." Even a $100 million PjJJ 

government could result in a He said BP’s subsidiary, BP might still be limited to 50,OU 

change in policy on the ven- Coal, would be acting ns the tonne vessels where the trend is 

ture. company’s advisers on tcchni- for 100,000 and eve 

As for transport, Walker cal matters. 150 , 000 -tonne coal carrtcjs. 

notes that the only existing op- Reynolds said, on transport, Slurry can handle 
tion — rail to the east coast of "one of the most fascinating tonnes of coal with relative eas 
the South Island — does not options could be the offshore — suitable for the larger ca 
look as ir it could handle the mooring buoy idea — which riers. ^ 

two million tonnes oF coal a would obviously use a slurry Dredging or Westport 
year envisaged. pipelining system." been estimated to cost aroun 

“So the other options are the But while the slurry system $25 million alone and woul 

construction of ports at Point seemed quite simple, it was a recurring problem. 

Elizabeth or Westport, an off- technically complicated. A jetty would overcomes 

shore jetty or even a tug and “Transport might not be half of the problems, but wou 
barge operation to Picton.” the problem — perhaps only 40 into weather problems.. 

One farther option — which per cent — but steaming coal larger vessels causlW ,Jr 
has much official support os a can't carry a great deal of ship- swell problems ~.P arl ‘‘\ u uv 
cheaper and practical alter- ping expense, for smaller users if the p / 

native — .Is a slurry pipeline “But we will have a crack at were dual-purpope. .. . i 
where the coal is crushed and it.” Jetties also have mooring 

carried out to sea to waiting Reynolds confirmed that his loading disadvantage** 
ships, suspended in oil and company had been looking at on the other hand, 
water - coal with NZ Forest Products, use transport system -rtHH. 

Walker said that all the • Asked what had happened to hasn’t deterred many 

discussions he had about coal the venture between the two,’ users. '• y ■ ' - 

on a.recent trip to Japan sug- Reynolds replied: “Nothing Details, Pago 24 - 26 . ^ 

Aucklud Oh Co Ltdi unaudited con : . 9 per cent) will be paid on December 18. : $2 451.4B4 (InU year 
nlMued net profli after tax Tor the half It and HoUaby Ltdi audited profit wrltn dividend of * «“* ffT no 

. year ended September ^. ini $954,000 after tax Ibr the year ended September laat-Vear) will be P* id IM -. 

Out year $S»J00).An Interim (UrP 30 was S4,150,OtlO (la«t year- '.December 3; 

. . ddiutof 3.5 «nti per .hare (jutyar 3 $3,471,000). A final dividend of ? per, UpnBr«Ycrt«.Ltdi 

£cnu) wi* paid qd November 10. ■> ... .cent ii recommended. ' ' , " 'orafU,aftertaxHpdmlaoriryw^-^j. 

Bpndon Indhalriea ,Udi Unaudited.; HendflraOn . and Pollut'd- Lcdi ‘i fhb Mf-yeir 
Mttufbrd^h^^M^ ubeudltedpr^afW iix aAd minorityii^i.floo(laioyiar 
M A 1 interim-.fbrV;tb«“ jk*--month* (con&u t«Hmdlvjdedd'hf \OpV«j 

Mt-.fateHni dividend'of. fi • ; q ,ie« on cbfage of balance dale)'ended . -peb jeni b taX.foe Nfryjfffi 4 
J^.pvW rn (he My Sepierqber 30 yu $1(250,000 (law jitfr. .*.<^5 per cebt Uflf (kb) J? W* 


has necessarily happened to fo¬ 
il's just that there is so much 
work to do in a short space of 
time, particularly detail work, 
so there is not much point £ 
doing partnership politics now 
when they will be dealt with 
later on.” 

Reynolds said the company 
was putting so much effort Into 
the investigation whether it 
should submit a joint-venture 
proposal, because it was not in¬ 
terested in making a submis¬ 
sion “just for the sake of it. 

“One thing you can say Is 
that ours will be a realistic sub¬ 
mission — if we decide to go 
ahead." 

CSR’s energy division 
general manager Gene Herbert 
told NBR he did not know 
whether his company would 
make a submission or not. "We 
hove acquired the data and we 
are looking at it in depth, but 
it’s too early to talk about 
whether we make a submission 
or who any joint-venture part¬ 
ners would be.” 

The mines division invitation 
refers to two reports on 
resources and transport ques¬ 
tions — the 1980 Transport Op¬ 
tions for Export oj West C«n 
G>al> by the Ministry of 
Transport, the second ayeno- 
bc-rclcascd Ministry of Works 
and Development report, lfi» 
Ciktst Rountree Detv/i'/wwH 
Study. 

This report is awaiting i 
ministerial green light before 
its several hundred pages can 
he revealed to the public. 

However, the summary and 
conclusions have been cir¬ 
culated to parties interested in 
the Greyinmtlh coalite}*! 
development on a confidential 
basis. 

NBR understands the report 
finds against the viability of u 
major offshore facility and sug¬ 
gests a slurry system might be 
the answer. The 1980 MOT 
report also favoured slurry, but 
it found technical problems 
which it recommended be in¬ 
vestigated. 

This system has major advan¬ 
tages over a full port or jetty 
system in an area like Westport 
with swell, weather and silting 
problems. 

Even a $100 million pod 
might still be limited to 50,001) 

tonne vessels where the trend is 

for 100,000 and even 
150 , 000 -tonne cool carnets- 
Slurry can handle lO^ 000 
tonnes of coal with relative toe 
- suitable for the larger car¬ 
riers. C., 

Dredging or Westport to 
been estimated to cost mound 
$25 million alone and would dc 
a recurring problem. 

A jetty would overconifiS 0 ^ 

of the problems, but wou 

into weather problems 
larger vessels causlW ‘JJJ 
swell problems --fgH 
for smaller users if the p V 
were dual-purjlope. .. . 

Jetties also have moorW 
loading disadvantage*' 
on the other handi, 8 ‘ t L, 
use transport systetn r - 
hasn’t deterred rhany 
users.'• ■ .. '• 

Details, Piaflft 24-2p« ^ ; 
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Alrwork. 60c 
6% pr 
Ajax G K N 
Alcan, 60c 
AH! 

Alliance, 50c 
12% conv pr 
Altflax 

Allied FatmoiB 
12% conv pr 
A M Bisley, 60c 
Ampol Pet. 60c 
A Beevan 
11.6% conv pr 
IB con prof 
Andas Group 
6-6.5% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
'A* 6-7.6% pr 
'B‘ 6-0% pr 
A Barnotl 
A Ellis 

Ashby Burgh 
A B Cablos 
Allas. 50c 
10% conv pr 
Auck Gas 
Aurora. 60c 
10% conv pr 
14% conv nta 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Baliia, 50c 
Ratlins, 60c 
11% conv pr 
Bank NSW 
Bssch Potr. 60c 
Bsndons, 

Bing Hauls, 60c 
BN Z Finance 
Bndgevale Mining 
Bnarley. 50c 
16.75% spec pr 
Bos. 50c 
BHP. 200c 
Brother, 50c 
Bunting, 60c 
CPD 

10% conv pr 
CFM 

12% conv pr 
Cant Flour 
Cani Timber 
12% conv deb 
Capital Radio, 25c 
Capital Lila, 60 c 
carbonic Ice 
Carter Holt 
C04 Finance, 50c 
CCl 

Csrwnco 
12% conv pr 
16% red spec pr 
Chenery 
Ch’ch Gas 
Ch'ch Press 
City Realties. 10c 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 
Coilingwood, 60c 
_ '3% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyer Wation 
Contalco, 60c 
Command 
Con Metal, 50c 
conv pr 

Con Minerals. 4c 
Cooke Wins 
Cnry-Wrlghi 
12% conv or 
'8.26% conv pr 

„ £ Consolldatad 

CSR C ° nVPr 
Cvs Energy 
Options 
^Histy (NZ) 

Die 

'2% conv pr 
K 1 4 Paulgor 
t'Wcl Wallaca. 60c 
conv ms 
>1% nn *02 
^Braw. B0c 
prof 

11 % conv pr 
Owaghy-s 

n 1. conv pr 
£ R G. 50 c 
D ur,[ 0 p (NZ ) 

[Hos. 60c 

f^^hstein, 60c 
“"Wror Mines, 10c 
mdaavour 
‘Adams 

M%eonv Dr 
L^'mak. 60c 
^ 60c 
pr 

A r NZ 

JJconvpr^ 
Mnv pr 

S^taktCorp . 
& flad '0 

“■ft ST'" 

O^oonvp,. 

boc 

gSt* 11 hav, BOo 
^f»Qroc P 


Hallenstain 

Hauraki Enterprieea. 25c 
Hawkins. 60c 
6.6% pr 
H B Farmers 
13% conv pr 
Healing 

12% conv pr 
H Pollard 
10% conv pr 
Henry Barry. 60c 
Holeproof 
Hume Industries 
6-7.5% pt pr 
I C I (NZ) 

Ind Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cham, 60c 
I Watkins Dow. 60c 
J Hardy tmpey. 

James Smith, 60c 
14% conv pr 
12% conv pr 
J Burns 
14% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Webster, BOc 
12 % conv pr 
J Nathan 
J Rattray 
12.6% conv pr 
L W Rudkin. 26c 
12 % conv pr 
Lanea. BOc 
L D Nathan 
9.5% conv doba 
16.6% conv pr,90 
Leyland, 60c 
Lion. 50c 
10% conv pr 
12% ccutv pr 
L & M Oil, 60c 
Luateroid 

Malnzeal Co>p. 50c 
1 5% conv pr 
Mfllr. BOc 
I 1 % conv pr 
ManDwatu Knit.50c 
Mjnawatu Radio 
Monthol 
Morse 

McAlpine. 60c 

McKechnia 

Midland 

11% conv pr 
Mm Resouicus. 20c 
M O'Brion. DOc 
12% conv pr 
16 conv pr 
Montana. 50c 
M-PIM 

Motor Holda. BOc 
Motor Trad. 60c 
6 6% pr 

I 1.6% conv pr 
MSI Corpn. 50c 

12% conv pr 
Mt Cook 
conv pr 

M I M Holds. BOc 
Nat Insurance. BOc 
Naylor 
5% pr 

Neil Holdings, 50o 
N Z Cement 
N Z F C. BOc 

II % oonv pr 
N Z Farm Fart 

12% conv pr 
14% conv pr 
NZFP 
N ZI G 

NZI 10% conv pr 
N Z Light Leathern 
N Z Motor Bodies 
N ZM C 
N Z News 
N ZO G 
N Z Petrol. BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Steel 
N Z United 
Nuhaka 
Odllna, 60c 
'A' 0% pr 
12.6% conv pr. 

'B' 13% conv pr 
16% con notes 
Optical 
12% conv pr 
Otago Press & Prod 
Pavroc Holdings 
P D L Holda, 60c 
Perm Invest 
Priming & Packaging 
11.6% conv pr 
Progreaalve 
12% conv pr 
Prop Securities, BOo 
Prud Building 
Quill Humphries, 60c 
12% conv pr 
Radio Avon, 26c 
Radio Otago 
Regina 

R i W Hallaby 
Raid Farmers 
Repoo |NZ>..BOo 
RaverteX 
Rex Consol 
15% conv pr - 
Rh#em, BOo 
ROthmano, BOo ■ ". 

R W Saunders I. . ; 
. Salmond 1 ' 

Sanford 

12% conv pr 
12% '9' conv pr 
. Schofield - 

Scott, BOc 
-12.0% oonv pr 
Belby ...s • ^ 

.Sksllerup, 60c 
5-7.6% pr • ' 


166 

100 

300 

78 

336 

280 

.150 

138 

320 

230 

346 

■ 366 : 

340 
160 
210 
96 
■ 90 
-286 
320 . 

; 40 i 


1100 
10900 
700 
100 
.200 
.. 0 
0 
0 

2600 
. 6600 

- :: . 0 • 

0 

2400 
' 0 


COMMERCIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 

Industrial/warehouse space with office accom¬ 
modation occupies approx 6000 sq ft on the se¬ 
cond floor of 15—19 Tory Street in central Well¬ 
ington. It has good natural lighting, high stud, 
concrete floor and is serviced by two lifts, coming 
off separate streets, and a clockway, Only S2.25 
per sq ft. Phone 757-292/730099 or write PO 
Box 28051, Wellington. 


If it’s 
words 
you’re 
handling 
you need 




i-r ——- RjgfflCBA MERCHANT 

srs. [KBfinance ltd 

mm*- mmm « mm I For Infomulkm, phone 

Word Processing^ t | 


W\arac Merchant Banking Groujr 


MONEY RATES AS OFll 2/1,1/81 


LOCAL FUNDS - Commaiaiai 
bine prims Balling Fate % pa 
FORBKJN FUNDS ‘ 
Euiodoliara: % p a 
CURRSNCV 
SETTLEMENTS 
US dollara (buy/eaii) . 

Ma>ao Corporalion Limited 
Auckland Ph.tt9)77M4 
Hamlllon < Ph.n7lj3844 

Wellington Ph. 8M} MI-07 
owiitohurph ph. m m-aa 
qunadjn: • Ph. (024) 777-8 
k- New Zealand, AuaUalta, H 


160 DAYS 


.82811.8271 .82617.8178 ,82817.8088! 


if .. 

l, Hgng.Korg, 


(4drg,-Slnflapof*. 
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Health Dept opts for ‘decentralised’ computing 


by Stephen Bell 

HEALTH Department 
preference for a regional* rather 
than centralised* configuration 
for a new computer network is 
not surprising* now departmen¬ 
tal executives are proposing to 
replace the present system that 
has been dogged by controver¬ 
sy for six years. 

The centralisation of process¬ 
ing power in the original net¬ 
work was already being called 
into question in 1975, when 
implementation was in its early 
stages. 

Since then, smaller, more 
powerful computers and im¬ 
provements in data com¬ 
munications technology have 


brought “distributed process¬ 
ing" increasingly into favour. 

Centralised systems still have 
their advocates, most of whom 
point to the difficulty of staff¬ 
ing several regional processing 
sites. 

Staff availability and morale 
in Auckland was credited as 
one of the reasons for the even¬ 
tual rundown of the Auckland 
node and the centralisation of 
the network in Christchurch. 

By making the software 
operable substantially automat¬ 
ically, and phrasing the inter¬ 
face In user rather than techni¬ 
cal terms, the need for regional 
technical stafTcan be minimis¬ 
ed, say the “distribution" ad¬ 
vocates. 


The Digital network had 
begun to reach its capacity in 
any case, said Shipp. Several 
hospital boards have adopted 
the system recently “and we’ve 
got a group of people wailing to 
come on." 

Paradoxically, after ail their 
troubles, “the systems are start¬ 
ing to come right” and attract 
users, he said. 

But hospital boards on the 
Digital network still number 
less than half the total. The 
system was originally schedul¬ 
ed for upgrading this year to 
cater for further growth. 

The controversy surrounding 
the system and culminating in 
the Auditor-General's report 
on Government computing 


forced a complete change in 
this plan. 

Redesign of the network has 
been under consideration for 
many months, and exploratory 
discussions have already been 
held with most of the major 
computer manufacturers. 

But nothing definite will be 
decided until after the election, 
Shipp emphasised. 

A party of Health Depart¬ 
ment, hospital board and State 
Services Commission represen¬ 
tatives went abroad during the 
investigation to view overseas 
health department systems at 
first hand. 

An "advisory board" of 
similar make-up has been keep¬ 
ing an eye on the deliberations 


of the DP division and has 
doubtless contributed to the in¬ 
itial plans. 

This body included three 
representatives of hospital 
boards, a reaction to the 
criticism that users were inade¬ 
quately consulted by Touche 
Ross about their requirements. 

Among other applications 
considered for computer im¬ 
plementation by the depart¬ 
ment is the pricing of pre¬ 
scriptions. 

To date, this has been done 
entirely manually, but earlier 
this year a trial was run allow¬ 
ing rhe many pharmacies 
already equipped with com¬ 
puters and terminals to 
generate their own pricings. 
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Europe^ 

foremost wine judges agree. 

International medals 

awarded to these Penfokls premium wines. 

The 19MI visUuge of these tftisilily wine?; is now swsiilnblc. 

In Europe and Great Britain some of lhe worlds leading wine judges awarded 
Penfolds the following medals. 

Ljubljana 1981: Cabernet Sauvignon (1979) — GOLD, 

Gewurz Tramminer (1980) — SILVER; Pinol Chardoimay (1980) — SILVER. 
London 1981: Cabernet Sauvignon (1979) — GOLD. 

London 1980: Autumn Riesling (1979) — GOLD; Cabernet Rose (1979) — GOLD. 

In Ljubljana at the 1981 International Viticulture and Wine Growing Fair. 

1980 Rhinesdaie (Gold) 1978 Cabernet Sauvignon (Gold) 
mU Wen he im Riesling (Gold) 1980 Chur don 
(Silver)^Wiuiilhilt Clarei (Silver) Directors ^ 







‘to make fine wines-make them taste better >> . 


The prescription pric™ ■ 

system could be put on ihenn , 

network, but it appears nwrt i 
likely that it will use one of fl* 
hospital board compeer] 
displaced by the Digital a* 
work. 


Oringi row 

by Ann Taylor 

THE brand-new Oringi freez¬ 
ing works - manned bj! 
workers bucking the official ■ 
union line by accepting nre : 
technology without agreement 
on concessions such as a 
shorter week - is shaping up n . 
the centre of a major row over - 
union coverage. i 

Only half a dozen of the 100 : 
workers employed ai Oringi I 
have a union ticket and it don 
not seem the rest of the “first- 
timers'* will be able to affiliate 
to the Meat Workers Union on 
the terms they seek. 

Pacific Freezing Company's 
talks with the west const branch 
stopped, after nearly a year, on j 
October 29. The company 
would not concede a four-day 
week or a union say in who it 
should employ. 

From applications which 
totalled around 1000 the cum 
pany initially hired 49 men or. 
November 2. A resolution 
passed that the works should 
affiliate direct to the Men 
Workers Union, rather than 
become a sub-branch ol the 
west coast branch, run V; 
Roger Middlcmass and Ken 
Findlay. 

Middlcmass and Findlay 
have been central to the ongfr 
ing negotiations at Borlhwids 
Longburn plant and to the 
Pacific negotiations where a 
shorter working week 
sought to retain shift numbers 
when new technology «* in ' 
corporiucd at the plants.^ 

Jim MacKay, a “sell- 
employed butcher", and 
secretary of the self-oppomted ; 
Oringi branch, opened a tm ; 
account to put the union , 
in. He wrote to Meat Workers 
general secretary Blue W* j 
nedy asking what portionoiine 
| fees should be forwarded wine 

parent union. 

Kennedy replied ibji 
MacKay was out of w*■ * 
receiving Tees without bemoan 
"authorised representative 
the union. MacKay says he 
never seen that letter. 

MacKay told NBS 

workers were unanimous 
there would not be any *[ ' 

“A lot of them cannot 

go on strike. They ve g 
of collateral tied up 111 „ ^ 
and things. ****•££ 
sorted out on the ap 01 - 
here to work.” , 

"The gun to the Mg 
has been knocked on tj* „ 

It takes two to make 8 B . 

MacKay said U* *-J 
wanted to affiliate d ^; j eall 

union on the same prmc^ 

the Imlay works m W ^ 
are part of the umon- 
union has its own officials- 
Findlay, before the 
branch refusal to auwj , 
routine west coa ?* b p ««- 

managertient comniittt^ ^ 

mg, told NBR « “‘ e0 n 
there is no intention w 
heavy about ^ 

laws and all that. We P 
to invite them to tokf*® 
and hope they attend, ^le, 
Borthwicks, ® ean ! ,h ' ll b 
issued a joint stateme ^ 
the west coast branch «“ ■ 

interim agreement ™*'^ 
reached to aUoW WlliJ^ | 


Rod Weir: sticking to the farming industry 

kvi Tnmt Mnklo /■_ « „ ■ ^ 


Negotiations 6n a P r0< 
scheme wlU continue. 


by Tony Noble 

A ROW of terracotta sheep’s 
heads stud the facade of Crown 
Consolidated’s new Wellington 
headquarters — an affirmation 
iht the company’s roots are still 
firmly down on the farm. 

These roots have made for 
flourishing growth. For the 13 
months to August 1981, Crown 
Consolidated returned a record 
profit of $3,003,000, an in¬ 
crease of 52 per cent over the 
previous year. 

Crown is now the third 
largest stock and station agent 
in the country behind Wright- 
son NMA and Dalgetys. 

At the helm as chairman and 
managing director — and archi¬ 
tect of the group’s success — is 
54-year-old Rod Weir. 

Tall, silver-haired and softly- 
spoken, Weir suits his own 
description: "a salesman, auc¬ 
tioneer and stock and station 
agent". He looks ns if he would 
be more at home conducting a 
stock stile, rather than planning 
niillion-dollnr corporate ac¬ 
quisitions from Crown's brand 
new steel, glass and chrome 
boardroom. 

And he says as much. “I 
ollen wish I was at a stock sale, 
mixing with farmers rather 
than sitting here behind my 
desk. But stock sales aren’t 
challenging enough any more." 

Weir’s father died at 39, leav¬ 
ing his family to fend for itself 
»n the harsh economic climate 
of the 1930s. He had worked 
for the Wanganui stock and sta¬ 
tion agency, Loan and Mercan¬ 
tile, until his death. 

Rod left school at 15 to join 
rhe same firm. 

He did well, working in all 
divisions until he was ap¬ 
pointed manager in 1963. In 
I960 Loan and Mercantile had 
merged with Dalgetys and 
Weir fared a secure future 
within that well-established 
company. 

Rut, he says, something 
“rove him on. "I remember 
coming home from school one 
day and asking my mother if I 
'■ould have a piece of chewing 
pun. She had to think for a mo- 
tnent — and then gave me half n 
piece. I was brought up watch- 
ing people drive bv in cars 
while J had to walk. Things 
give you the initial 
motivation to succeed; later 

•S kcame an end in 

itself.’ 

This drive to succeed led him 
’Meave Dalgetys in 1963, 
2* only two years before he 
<J been made manager of the 
Wellington branch. 

had a burning ambition to 
m - v ® Wn «ock and station 
lJr y- 1 resigned, went to 
«m and started Rod Weir 
,2 with capital I 

uSi/ IOm my house and 

P al from my friends. In the 

7411 nnn f wc ^ ad 8 turnover of 
7aan P° unds and a profit of 
'm pounds. 

f. r ., U| s,anin 8 the country’s 

jtfn Rew MtM * and station 
Stncy smw the 1Q20s ^ nQt 

*ft r *°ve with the other 
"S*«d agencies. 

Fin i Were ext remely upset. 
(n» ^ as accused of unfair 
E?"™* .by charging a 
other* com . miS8 io n than the- 
IfeC* “ totally untrue, 
fin/or. l w * m ar °und telling 
tom.,. that they sold Btock 
ntOQjy hey ^ght not get their 

(d they felt threaten- 

t)il|2n 88 mana 8 er of 
in S 31 every farmer 

fanner, hm' lot of thosc 

^ their business 

^ “gencies went as 
r efuae his application 


for membership of the New 
Zealand Stock and Station 
Agents Association. Things 
have changed — now he is vice 
president of the association. 

Despite the opposition of the 
other agencies, Rod Weir and 
Co soon became a thriving con¬ 
cern, eventually gaining around 
60 per cent of the stock and sta¬ 
tion business in its area and 
branching out into finance, real 
estate and a car dealership. 

In 1969 Rod Weir and Co 
joined forces with Newton 
King, the New Plymouth- 
based stock and station agent. 

“Looking back, I sometimes 
wonder if I did the right 
thing,” Weir muses. 

“At the time I had a thriving 
business, money in the bank 
and a good life-style. Why 
didn’t I stay where 1 was? Well, 
you wonder, I’m so small; how 
can I get bigger? You see op¬ 
portunities and you take 
them.’’ 

Through the 1960s Newton 
King had been a reasonable 
performer, gaining strength 
from the acquisition of the 
Wanganui Stock and Station 
agent Freeman R Jackson and 
the Gisborne Shccpfarmers 
Mercantile. 

The merger with Newton 
King was an important step for 
both companies: Rod Weir and 
Co joined forces with a larger 
company; Newton King gained 
a highly profitable partner. 

"When Rod Weir and Co 
decided to increase its capital in 
1969 we agreed that Newton 
King would subscribe for 
enough of the capital to give it a 
50 per cent equity in Rod Weir 
and Co. At the same time I 
joined the board of Newton 
King and then in 1972 became 
managing director of the 
group,” Weir recalls. 

"One of my first decisions 
was to move the group head¬ 
quarters from New Plymouth 
to Wellington, closer to the 
centre of banking and govern¬ 
ment." 

By 1977 the Newton King 
group had grown into a semi¬ 
national company and for cor¬ 
porate identity reasons a new 
name was sought. Crown Con¬ 
solidated was chosen — “the 
best name we could think of’ 
— and armed with this new 
identity the group continued its 
rapid expansion. 

First to come under the 
Crown umbrella was New 
Zealand Farmers Co-operative 
Distributing Company Ltd in 
1978; soon to follow were Evan 
Export Ltd, Glendene Meats 
Ltd, Brooks Smallgoods Ltd 
and SutdifTe's Drapery. 

By 1980 Weir was able to 
report to shareholders an in¬ 
crease of 90 per cent in total 
group turnover. 

"The acquisition of these 
companies has increased the 
size of our group by over one- 
third and has helped us to ex¬ 
pand our wool handlings by 40 
per cent, sheep numbers by 90 
per cent, cattle numbers by 18 
per cent and livestock turnover 
by J70 per cent,” he says. 

"In addition, we have been 
able to expand our finance sub¬ 
sidiary to nearly $9 million in 
receivables, develop a sound 
commodity trading business 
through our export division in 
Wellington and increase total 
group turnover by more than 
90 per cent.” 

Crown's largest and most re¬ 
cent acquisition was the 
Timaru-based stock and station 
agent, Canterbury Farmers Co¬ 
operative Asspciation, in : 
November 1980. This acquisi¬ 
tion has substantially lifted 
group profitability. 

Today, Crown ^'undoubted¬ 


ly in a strong position. It is a 
market leader in a secure field 
of enterprise — no stock and 
station agent has ever failed. 
And it is returning substantial¬ 
ly more than the industry 
average at 9.4 per cent. 

Weir SHys a stock and station 
business will never return the 
same as a well-run manufactur¬ 
ing business — 15 to 20 per 
cent — but this year Crown 
will report an 11.4 per cent 
return on shareholders’ funds. 

The group’s trading 
philosophy has been to grow 
through acquisitions generally 
within the stock and station 
and related business area. This, 
says Weir, will continue. 

"A combination of profitable 
acquisitions and aggressive 
sales and marketing will con¬ 
tinue in he the key to increased 
growth and profitability,’’ he 
says. 

“We are going to pursue the 


export business aggressively, 
but we are not going to take 
capital and services away from 
rhe farmer. Rather we intend to 
assist the export drive by 
stimulating increased produc¬ 
tion of sheep, cattle and wool." 

Crown will pursue a cautious 
policy on horticulture: "I have 
a fear about horticulture. I 
think the euphoria surrounding 
it at the moment could be 
short-lived. 

"I wouldn’t like to see New 
Zealand change direction away 
from lamb, beef and wool 
where there are so many 
markets for those products. 

“It is a matter of greater pro¬ 
duction, rather than marketing. 
Farmers should concentrate on 
building up their herds of 
breeding ewes rather than 
planting 30 or 40 acres in 
boysenberries, blackberries or 
whatever." 


Weir is relaxed about the 
possible prospect of a change in 
government. “Whichever 
political party comes to power 
will have to recognise that 
agriculture is the most impor¬ 
tant thing for the country — it 
still produces 85 per cent of the 
exports. And therefore they 
will always assist it. 

“Commercial firms have got 
more out of the National 
Government through export 
incentives than have farmers 
through supplementary 
minimum prices," he notes. 

Because of the group’s new 
name and because of its policy 
of allowing its subsidinrics to 
trade under their own names, 
Crown has a low profile. This 
will change, though. 

"Wc have ;i very definite 
policy of bL-cuniing higher pro¬ 
file: press briefings, talks to 
Rotary mid other groups, 



* 

le¬ 


ftwards to young farmers — we 
plan a whole range of things to 
give Crown a higher profile," 
Weir says. 

But one thing won't change, 
he says - Crown’s policy of 
growth through aggressive 
marketing and acquisition. 

“Wc believe we are one of 
the purest stock and station 
agents in the country — we arc 
going to stay pretty well within 
the traditional area; the growth 
is in the farming industry and 
we are going to slick with it." 

Accounts, Piiye 19. 
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Pan Airis 
ClipperClass 
ana First Class. 

Two of the classes that have 
earned us the distinction of being 
the airline experienced International 
travellers prefer. 

With good reason. 








See your Travel Agent 


Each of our 747’s proudly carry 
more First Class and Clipper® Class 
seats to the USA than any other 
airline. 

You’ve more room to leave the 
pressures of business far below. Or 
catch up on vital work. 

More room to sample our 
premium service. To dine on 
gourmet fare. Or slumber In First 
Class Sleeperette® luxury. 

So come on up to the front: Pan 
Am’s First Class or Clipper® Class. 

YouH be in good company, 
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Analysing annual accounts: Crown Consolidated 


by KlauB Sorensen 

the analysis can probably 
abandon any ideas of trying to 
assess the ‘•quality” of Crown 
Consolidated Lid’s 1981 earn¬ 
ings from the latest annual 
report. 

It’s actually a very good 
report and considerable effort 
has been put into such 
[Kings as divisional disclosure. 

But consider the fact the 
company’s financial year ex¬ 
tended for 13 months and one 
day, included a six-month con¬ 
tribution from b major acquisi¬ 
tion, and, for good measure, in¬ 
corporated two July months - 
traditionally the worst “jewel” 
in Crown’s financial year. 

Chairman Rod Weir stresses 
these factors in his review, but 
it is clear that it would have 
been neatly impossible for the 
financial statements to have 
been adjusted and qualified to 
lake the extraordinary in¬ 
fluences on the company’s 
trading year into account. 

The best advice is probably 
to wait for the 1982 annual 
report to see how the expansion 
works out before making any 
judgments on Crown. 

One of the first things that 
becomes apparent from the 
profit and loss account is the 
fact the company's 52 per cent 
no profit increase (for the 13 
months and one day ended 
August 1981) was substantially 
financed by a much lower tax 
provision — which in turn oc¬ 
curred because of the inclusion 
of sizeable export tax benefits. 
The profit was up from 
$1,969,000 to $3,003,000, after 
the tux provision fell from 
51,126.000 to $744,000. 

The pte-tax profit was up a 
meagre 0.9 per cent nfter ex¬ 
penses rose at a faster rate than 
total income. 

^The six-month inclusion of 
Canterbury Farmers Co¬ 
operative Association results 
(in the seven-month-and-one- 
day second ’’hair of the year) 
helped to boost total turnover 
from $282.7 million to $376.2 
million. 

1 Group income was $125.7 
, million, up 50 per cent on the 
figure of $83.6 million for the 
u months to June 30, 1980 
'he cost of sales wa9 up 48 
^ r . om million to 
p million, leaving a gross 
U .P 62 P er from 
5 ‘2.7 million to $20.5 million. 
A tew problems in the stock 
ni station business with 
weakening prices and facial 



Chairman Rod Weir (right) with group manager W A Brabyn ... 13-month year 


eczema outbreaks meant com¬ 
missions on sales of livestock, 
wool, real estate, insurance, 
travel and shipping rose at the 
slightly lower rate of 26 per 
cent, from $7.8 million to $9.9 
million. 

In addition, there was other 
income, including a rise in in¬ 
terest received by Crown 
Finance NZ Ltd, front $3.1 
million to $5.1 million, leaving 
total income up 50 per cent, 
from $23.8 million to $35.8 
million. 

But the problem appears to 
have been that with the incor¬ 
poration of two July months, 
there is little income for two 
months yet operating expenses 
were still incurred. 

The result of a 57.8 per cent 
rise in expenses, front $20.3 
million to $32.1 million, was 
that the pre-tax profit was up 
by only 7 per cent, from $3.4 
million to $3.7 million. 

In other words, there was lit¬ 
tle income for two months of 
the year against which the com¬ 
pany could write o(T its con¬ 
tinuing operating expenses. 

After the lower $744,000 tax 
chnrgc, plus extraordinary 
items or $90,000, less minority 
interests of $6000, the net prof¬ 
it was $3 million, up from $1.9 
million in 1980. 

The two main contributions 
to the rise in expenses, from 
$20.3 million to $32.1 million, 
were a rise in interest costs 
from $2.7 million to $4.9 
million (most likely a combina¬ 
tion of the CFCA interest 
charges and growth in the 
Crown Finance subsidiary) and 
a 49 per cent increase in 
salaries, wages and commis¬ 
sions paid, from $12.3 million 
to $18.4 million. 

The current year could see a 
reversal of this situation, both 
in a recovery in operating in¬ 
come to give a wider margin 


over expenses, and in the 
likelihood of rationalisation 
“benefits” such as staff non- 
replacement and branch amal¬ 
gamation, which could lead to a 
reduction in the rate of increase 
of salaries, wages and commis¬ 
sions in relation to income. 

The note to the accounts on 
taxation shows the effect of 
concessions and allowances on 
the pre-tax profit and the tax 
provision, but no comparable 
figures arc provided because of 
the acquisition of CFCA, the 
different accounting periods 
nnd the difficulties in adjusting 
last year’s figures to produce a 
comparison. 

The pre-tax profit of $3.6 
million was reduced to $2.8 
million by deductions for 
specified dividends and non¬ 
assessable income of $185,000, 
export allowances of $495,000 
and investment allowances of 
$333,000. 

The assessable income of 
$2,791,000 produced a tax pro¬ 
vision of $1,256,000 at ihc 
standard 45 cent lax rate, less 
export tax credits of $277,000, 
previous tax losses of $310,000 
and a previous year’s under- 
provision of $15,000 — the 
result being a taxation charge 
of $744,000. 

Though the company doesn't 
say so In as many words, it 
seems a substantial part of the 
export benefits would have 
arisen from the Feron Seafoods 
fishing venture owned by 
CFCA. 

In 1980 the pre-tax profit was 
$3.4 million and the tax provi¬ 
sion $1.4 million — suggesting 
there was little in the way of 
deductions to reduce the tax 
provision. 

A separate performance by 
division and group income 
statement in the back of the 
report gives divisional turnover 
figures and percentage con- 
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tributions to income for each 
division. 

Of total turnover of $376.2 
million, the trading division ac¬ 
counted for $125.7 million and 
commission turnover $250.4 
million. 

In the trading area (mainly 
retail), the largest turnover of 


$43 million came from farm 
merchandise, produce and 
machinery, then motor at $25.3 
million, meat and fish process¬ 
ing at $20.7 million, retail was 
$16.2 million, grocery and 
supermarket was $15.9 million 
and wine and spirits at $4.7 
million. 

Of commission sales, live¬ 
stock accounted for $108 
million, real estate $88 million, 
wool $51.7 million and navel at 
$2.2 million. 

The largest contributor to 
group income was the trading 
division, at $20 million, with 
commission at $9.9 million and 
the finance, travel and shipping 
activities around $5 million — a 
total of $35.8 million. 

In percentage terms the 
largest earners were farm mer¬ 
chandise, produce and machin¬ 
ery at 16.2 per cent of group in¬ 
come, followed by retail with 
12 per cent, livestock at 11.6 


per cent, then meat and fish 
processing at 9.8 per cent and 
interest (from sources other 
than Crown Finance) at 8.8 per 
cent. 

The balance sheet shows 
total shareholders' funds up 
from $19.3 million to $33.9 
million, including a rise in 
issued capital during the year 
from $6.6 million to $12.3 
million. 

Term liabilities are up, from 
$2.8 million to $7.1 million, 
while current liabilities increas¬ 
ed front $27 million to $42.3 
million. 

In addition Crown Finance 
had total assets of $13 million 
by balance date, liabilities of $4 
million and current liabilities of 
$7.3 million. 

Consolidated fixed assets 
have climbed from $12.1 
million to $29.1 milliun and 
current assets arc up from 
$35.6 million to $54.7 million. 


to October; and when the staff 
are in no danger of moving, 
there’s not much point doling 
out extravagant rises and pro- 
motions. 

But since October, the pent- 
up flow of resignations and job 
interviews has started again, 
and with it, the deferred annual 
pay increments. 

Observers of the marketplace 
now reckon on a 20 per cent 
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An independent analysis of the 
Christchurch radio listening audiences 

by McNair Surveys proves.,. 

AVON 

a dear leader 
10-39 years! 

The most up to date radio audience survey in 
Christchurch proves Radio Avon a clear leader In the 
10-39 year age group. 

If you're buying radio time In Christchurch, you 
could just be guessing, basing your decisions on 
outdated material or plain gambling with your own or 
your client's money. Can an advertising budget afford 
such costly mistakes? 

Radio Avon listeners are your primary 
consumers. The McNair Survey conducted 
September/October 1981 proves Avon Number 
One, Monday to Friday, All Listeners 10-39 years. j 

Avon 35%, 3ZB 27%, 3ZM29%. 

Take the gamble out of Christchurch radb 
• buying. Send for our leaflet now. You cannot make a 
bafanced media decision without it. j 

Radb Avon remains as It has for 9 years the 
logical choice with more advertisers in Christchurch. 


(Snip & Post today) 


Please send me Christchurch's mosf up to dale radb 
audience survey results. 

NAME_ ' COMPANY__ 

ADDRESS . • - _:__ 

i Mall to:-. Denis GHmour, Sates Manager. Radb Avon, 
I P.O. Box 1260, Christchurch, today. 


ChrUIchurcfxRcKflo Avon, Denis GHmour 791-290 
Wellington, Chris Payne Media Sale* Jim Cross 644064 
Auckland, Chris Payne Media Scries, Chris Pdyne 776499 
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Neighbour with golden touch good touch for NZ 


by Allan Parker 
UP in the highlands of Papua 
New Guinea, just a spear’s 
throw from the Indonesian 
border, a mountain called Ok 
Tedi is presenting a problem of 
the son New Zealand could 
well do with. 

Hidden in the mountain is a 
massive ore resource that will 
make Papua New Guinea the 
world's second largest copper 
producer when it comes into 
production in the mid-1980s. 

But to get to the copper ore, 
the Papua-New Guineans have 
to take the top off first; and 
they say that contains enough 
gold to make them the world’s 
third largest gold producer. 

Ok Tedi will thus provide 
the answer to a problem that 
has worried the Papua-New 
Guineans for some years: whar 
to do when the copperinine on 
Bougainville — among the 
world's largest open-cut copper 
mines — runs out towards the 
end of the century. 

Now, with continuing min¬ 
eral riches assured (and promis¬ 
ing finds of natural gas) as an 
economic base, the Papua-New 
Guineans are thinking more 
seriously about a broader-based 
development programme. 

The visit to New Zealand 
later this month of an invest¬ 
ment mission of government 
officials and private business 
people reflects this attitude 
cowards industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

The eight specific projects 
isolated by the mission 
members also reflect the 
gradualist approach to manu¬ 
facturing. 

The shopping lists for New 
Zealand investors centre on 
natural resource processing or 
import substitution. All em¬ 
phasise the PNG interest in ob¬ 
taining not only equity invest¬ 
ment and product on facilities 
but also technical skills and 
knowledge. 


Some key facta: 

GDP <19801: $3052 million. 
Exports: $1160.6 million. 
Imports: $1178.5 million. 
Foreign exchange reserves: 

$482.9 million. 

Corporate tax: 36 per cent. 
Personal tax: 4 to 50 per cent 
(graduating scale). 


And while perhaps on a 
minor scale, compared with 
trade missions from the in¬ 
dustrialised nations, the PNG 
initiative is regarded in Well¬ 
ington as a significant step in 
trade-link promotion between 
the two countries. 

It is certainly the first tan¬ 
gible result of the state visit to 
New Zealand by Premier Sir 
Julius Chan last July. 

Politically, relations between 
both countries are good; New 
Zealand and Papua New 
Guinea officials say there are 
no major (or even minor) issues 
clouding the waters of diplo¬ 
matic contact. 

Sir Julius took a moderate 
view of the Springbok tour 
when he was here, in the mid¬ 
dle of the controversy. 

While speaking as a develop¬ 
ing country opponent of the 
tour, he was adamant that "it is 
our firm policy not to interfere 
with the internal affairs of this 
country (New Zealand).” 

Trade officials attach greater 
importance to an Auckland 
Chamber of Commerce speech 
in which Sir Julius outlined his 
country's policy towards in¬ 
vestment, trade and industrial 
development. 

New Zealand officials regard 
the speech as the definitive at¬ 
titude of the PNG Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir Julius emphasised the 
PNG view that foreign in¬ 
vestors must expect the bulk of 
profits to be retained within the 
country and rejected the theory 
that aid money should be spent 
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' on goods or services from the 
donor nation. 

With unusual but refreshing 
candour. Sir Julius spoke 
about our trade links and 
Papua New Guinea’s attitude. 

"Reality is that we are both 
very small South Pacific na¬ 
tions. Reality is that we are 
both striving to find export 
markets, and the biggest reality 
of all is that there would appear 
to be very little chance that 
Papua New Guinea will ever be 
able to export much more to 
New Zealand than it presently 
does.” 

Sir Julius described PNG’s 
attitude towards foreign invest¬ 
ment, particularly for resource 
development, as "simple" and 
"logical”. 

"We know that we need the 
investment, not juBt in one 
single project but on a continu¬ 
ing basis. 
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Copper mining in Papua Now Guinea ... the slurry with the gold on top? 


“We are aware that investors 
require a reasonable assurance 
that they will get an adequate 
return if the project is a success 
— at the same time, we do not 
believe in offering terms which 
will provide a large surplus to 
the investor over and above 
that adequate return.” 

Referring to PNG — New 
Zealand trade prospects, Sir 
Julius was equally frank: 




“Where expansion of trade be¬ 
tween our countries may take 
place, well and good, but let us 
not fool ourselves that there 
can be any expansion which 
could be described as dramatic, 
and please let us not imagine 
that the present imbalance can 
be lessened to any marked 
degree.” 

Rather, Sir Julius saw the 
sharing of knowledge as "the 


most important role betwu 
our two countries.” 

The strong emphasis on 
technology and know-tow in 
the shopping list the PNG 
trade mission is bringing to 
New Zealand this month bem 
out Sir Julius’ attitude. 

The PNG attitude, at out¬ 
lined in that speech, is dtij 
nationalistic, but tempered bj 
Continued Page It 
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Plenty to chew on in PNG for NZ investors 


by Allan Parker 
FROM our useless-facts-to- 
chew-on department: Papua 
Mew Guineans munch their 
w gy through a quarter of a 
billion pieces of chewing gum a 
year. 

Well, not quite useless for 
any New Zealand company 
which might be interested in 
cornering the PNG chewing 
gum market. 

A 400-tonnc a year chewing 
gum factory is on the shopping 
list of a PNG investment mis¬ 
sion coming to New Zealand at 
the end of this month. 

The mission members — 
from both the public and 
private sectors — will be trying 
to sweet talk prospective in¬ 
vestors into joint venture proj¬ 
ects designed to develop PNG’s 
fledgling industrial base. 

The proposal for confec¬ 
tionery and chewing gum 
manufacture, for instance, re¬ 


quires 100 per cent New 
Zealand equity. 

The Papua-New Guineans 
have identified seven other 
specific developments they are 
keen to get otT the ground: 

• Aluminium boat 
assembly: PNG is looking for 
joint venture partners to pro¬ 
vide capital, know-how, trade 
name and marketing expertise 
and to do forming of sheets and 
assembly in PNG. 

• Bolts and nuts: PNG 
needs joint-venture capital, 
machinery and know-how to 
manufacture standard black 
carriage bolts and nuts. A 
market exists for 300 tonnes a 
year. 

• Welding rods: The mis¬ 
sion is looking for joint ven¬ 
tures to manufacture a standard 
range by digging. 

• Wood veneer: The newly 
developing nation requires 
joint-venture partners with an 


existing sawmill to produce 
sliced veneer for export. Part¬ 
ners must have capital, know¬ 
how and knowledge of export 
markets. 

• Dairying: A joint venture 
with a company with developed 
pasture is envisaged, producing 
milk for existing processors. 

• Coconut wood process¬ 
ing: Here the need is technical 
know-how and market access. 
Only a small PNG equity par¬ 
ticipation is possible. 

• Pruit and vegetables: 
Wanted are investors to grow 
or process sweet potatoes, 
pineapples, avocados, cassava, 
limes and grapefruits. These 
investors must have technical 
know-how and access to 
market. 

The investment mission is a 
direct spin-off from the visit to 
New Zealand in July by Prime 
Minister Sir Julius Chan. 

He became interested in the 


Pacific Islands Industrial 
Development Scheme — a New 
Zealand Government- 
sponsored package of incen¬ 
tives designed to promote in¬ 
dustrial development in the 
Pacific Islands. 

Since independence, Papua 
New Guinea has become more 
active in the Pacific and Sir 
Julius was keen to explore the 
possibility of PNG companies 
participating in the scheme. 

Senior New Zealand officials 
later visited Papua New 
Guinea to explain the scheme 
and New Zealand's investment 
potential to the locals. From 
that series of meetings, the in¬ 
vestment mission has emerged 
as the next step in the process 
of expanding tics between both 
countries. 

Although the mission is com¬ 
ing to New Zealand with a 
detailed list of projects, PNG 
officials in New Zealand say 
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other proposals from interested 
New Zealand companies or in¬ 
vestors will be welcomed. 

The mission is tentatively 
booked to spend December 1 to 
3 in Auckland (including a 
mini-investment seminar for 
Auckland’s commercial com¬ 
munity), December 4 to 7 in 
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pragmatism towards foreign in¬ 
vestment, technology and skills 
not available within the coun- 
try. 

For instance, the country of¬ 
fers foreign investors in ap¬ 
proved areas a raft of incen¬ 
tives, including accelerated 
depreciation, rhe provision of 
infrastructure, double tax 
deductions for company train¬ 
ing schemes ("We pul par¬ 
ticular emphasis on this," says 
one PNG official), an infant in¬ 
dustry loan scheme, no import 
duly on capital goods and, in 
keeping with the current New 
Zealand mood, an export incen¬ 
tive scheme exempting 50 per 
cent of profits from taxation. 

New Zealand has been steadi¬ 
ly increasing its activity in 
PNG. Most interest lias cen¬ 
tred nit the construction in¬ 
dustry, in which New Zealand 
companies have won millti- 
million dollar contracts. 

The Tradc and Industry 
Department's annual report 
this year notes: "Papua New 
Guinea has become New 
Zealand's fastest growing 
South Pacific market.” 

Exports last year increased 
by 70 per cent to $48 million. 
Imports from PNG were only 
$6 million, however, leaving an 
8:1 trade balance in New 
Zealand’s favour that the PNG 
Government will become in¬ 
creasingly anxious to redress. 

Our major imports from 
PNG are commodity-based: 


Wellington and December 8 to 
9 in Christchurch. 
FOOTNOTE: NBR can 
report that New Zealanders 
chew their way through about 
1000 tonnes of chewing and 
bubble gum a year, one of the 
highest per capita consumption 
rates in the world. 


coffee, hardwood timber and 
tea. 

If the manufacturing sector 
develops as planned (projected 
growth: 10 per cent a year), 
pressure will undoubtedly 
grow for more access to the 
New Zealand market, among 
rhe other markets PNG will 
seek. 

Manufactured goods now 
contribute about 14 per cent to 
PNG’s gross domestic product 
and the industrial sector pro¬ 
vides 25 per cent of new wage- 
based jobs being created (many 
Papua-New Guineans remain 
on subsistence living). 

There arc problems within 
the economy, however. 

At the same time as Sir Julius 
was louring New Zealand, the 
United Stales Commerce 
Department was describing the 
two most serious short-term 
problems facing the PNG 
economy as inflation (l 1.8 per 
cent) and a deteriorating 
balance of payments. 

A 22 per cent rise m Govern¬ 
ment spending at id a in id-year 
credit squeeze have .dsn af¬ 
fected the economy. 

But Government ministers 
have maintained these are just 
short-let m problems and 
clIux-iI Sir Julius's curlier 
remarks that only fools could 
ruin PNG's economy. 

The exploitation of that Ok 
Tedi copper mountain with the 
gold cream on top will certainly 
act as a buffer against any such 
fools that might appear within 
the governing ranks for the 
next few decades. 
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Marketing p lanning reduced to nutshell dimensions 


by Grcv Wlggs 
A NUMBER of companies 
have used to their advantage 
the marketing plan flow chart 
devised by Professor Steve 
Bridges, of Massey University, 
and first published in 1976. 

But when Bridges made it the 
subject of his address to the re¬ 
cent SMEI marketing conven¬ 
tion, it was obvious that the 
material was completely fresh 
to a high proportion of con¬ 
ferees. 

It certainly merits a wider au¬ 
dience and more widespread 
usage. 

Markering plans, it is painful 
to admit, are still relatively new 
in certain sectors of our 
manufacturing and distribution 
economy, particularly with 
smaller businesses. 

Once introduced to the con¬ 
cept of a marketing plan, the 
tendency of the marketer is to 
ransack textbooks on the sub¬ 


ject and produce a multi-page 
report which few have time to 
read and still fewer understand. 
Many plans, it would seem are 
written to impress the present 
boss — or perhaps a future one. 

Bridges, after having ex¬ 
perience in large, medium and 
small marketing companies, 
realised that the sophisticated 
planning formats adopted by 
large companies, where 
millions of dollars might be at 
stake, are beyond the man¬ 
power and financial capabilities 
of a small company. 

In a small company, the 
marketing manager usually has 
more products to manage, lacks 
the back-up of specialists, is a 
"doer" rather than a planner. 

Comprehensive marketing 
planning is not so necessary for 
small companies as their 
marketing is usually simpler 
and oilers a lower level of 


On the other liand, the alter¬ 
native to sophisticated plan¬ 
ning is not to dispense with for¬ 
malised planning altogether. 
That can be an invitation to 
disaster, Bridges points out. 

A short form marketing plan 
therefore has much to com¬ 
mend it. 

The solution that Bridges ar¬ 
rived at — the Marketing Plan 
Flow Chart (MPFC) — is con¬ 
fined to one sheet of paper, 
even although a large one. 

The MPFC is arranged in 
three vertical panels with the 
space devoted to each major 
element proportioned to its im¬ 
portance. Directional arrows 
ensure a logical and systematic 
flow of thought for both writer 
and reader. 

The first section, occupying 
one-third of the chart, concerns 
itself with the type of informa¬ 
tion that should be included if 
it is available, embracing 


market trends, competitive 
analysis, government regula¬ 
tions, economic and company 
analyses and research findings. 

Bridges is quick to point out 
that there will be few small 
companies which will have in¬ 
formation on all the categories 
of information desired, a situa¬ 
tion which puts greater reliance 
and hence greater risk on the 
use of assumptions. 

The assumptions must be 
clearly listed so that they may, 
in future, be identified as a 
point of misdirection if 
something goes wrong. 

This initial section will 
quickly highlight the gaps in 
knowledge and frequently the 
paucity of data on which deci¬ 
sions have been based. 

The planner moves from 
here to a scrutiny of the con¬ 
sumer benefit and market seg¬ 
ment. This is the nucleus of the 
whole chart. All information 
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This summer Is going to be a beaut lor sports fans. 

Lawn Bowls, one of the fastest growing sports In the country has already 
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and all planning must relate to 
the decisions made under this 
heading. 

Bridges suggests char “(lie 
success or failure of the com¬ 
pany’s programme is largely 
dependent upon how well it 
defines the benefit it will offer 
and who will be receptive to 
it.” 

Having defined the market 
segment, the marketer is in a 
position to establish its finan¬ 
cial and marketing objectives 
which form the next section of 
the plan. Here it can set sales 
and profit expectations, decide 
the communication objectives 
and set goals for market share. 

The next section deals 
logically enough with the 
marketing strategy to be 
employed in order to secure 
these targets. 

The marketer has to consider 
his broad overall plan. How 
and where will the company 
position the product or service 
on the market? What is the 
desired image to be? What are 
the broad promotional and 
communication strategics? 
What are the budget intentions 
and what research is planned? 

Next in sequence is the im¬ 
portant section dealing with the 
marketing mix and occupying 
one-third of the chart’s area. 

Here there are 15 elements 
for consideration, ranging from 
product naming and packaging 
to credit strategy. The listing 
ensures that each component of 
the marketing mix is subjected 
to the detailed examination that 
will ensure a balanced 
marketing approach. 

This leads to the final section 
which poses the question of the 
marketing audit and how and 
in what form it will be con¬ 
ducted. 

The flow chart is not intend¬ 
ed solely as a sequential alpha 
to omega operation. It can feed 
back at any point so that, when 
any element of the marketing 
mix is under consideration, it is 
simple to refer back to the 
; psychographic and 

demographic descriptions of 
the targeted market segment to 
; check its relevance. 

From his own experience and 
those of other companies who 
have used die MPFC, the 
author claims a number of ad¬ 
vantages. 


It is cost-effective, he claims. 
A marketer with a good grim 
of the business can complett* 
draft of the MPFC within 
hours — or, at most, a few dan. 

It disciplines the planner to 
reduce everything to fo 
essence. It highlights gaps in 
factual knowledge and 
demonstrates the degree t« 
which assumptions are relied 
on. This acts as a spur to set¬ 
ting priorities for the substitu¬ 
tion of facts for assumptions. 

"A handwritten draft serves 
as an excellent basis for dismis¬ 
sion with those people whom 
the planner values for advice," 
says Bridges. Copies can bt 
distributed for comment and 
contribution. 

A particularly important 
aspect of MPFC is its value as a 
communication tool. In pre¬ 
senting the marketing pro¬ 
gramme to the sales force, sales 
agent or distributor it provides 
a thorough, logical and 
systemic presentation which 
can be amplified by any other 
audio-visual technique as re¬ 
quired. 

And it can be a convincing 
selling aid in proving to the 
sales force or sales agent that 
the programme is soundly 
based — as well as an effective 
rebuttal to subjective criticism. 

Bridges’s innovative paper 
certainly achieves wliai it s« 
out 10 do. 

It provides a comprehensive 
yet simple and logical approach 
to marketing planning that is 
particularly suited to the needs 
of small and medium-sized 
companies — and, we believe, 
for single-brand operations ol 
large companies. 

In a short review it is 
possible to list completely iht 
subject matter covered. Suffix 
to soy, no important aspects ol 
the marketing process can be 
overlooked or omitted if the 
plan is assiduously followed. 

Put very simply, it is a must, 
even Tor its checklist function, 
for those companies for whicti 
it is designed. 

The Marketing Plan 
Chart of 34 typewritten pap* 
includes a reduced copyofi 
chart itself- It is published by 
the Market Research Centre, 
Massey University, 
whom it is available at the fj 
modest price of $5. 
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YOU have to look for words 
like "jingoism” (aggressive na¬ 
tionalism, says the dictionary 
appropriately) and “mawkish” 
(sickly sweet) to describe the 
first of the political TV com¬ 
mercials we were forced to 
view. 

The hammy lyric didn’t help 
and cabinet ministers found 
that location shooting isn’t as 
simple as il looks when you 
have to do two things — walk 
as well as talk — at the same 
time. 

Pantomine figures in kiwi 
costumes aimed at a 
kindergarten level of political 
awareness do nothing to restore 
our faith in the maturity of 
political parties. 

■ While talking heads are just 
that. 

It seems that we can sell 
goods and services on television 
much more effectively than we 
sell political parties. 

Probably because the 
marketing clients are a lot more 
sophisticated.. '. 


YOU \tauld have seen In this, 
paper 'd l wfcll bb : in others , the 


Department of Labour ad M 
ed "People. New t Z«g 
soundest investment ■ 11 
a quick guide to emptoymjj 
and training assistance 
available. 

It helpfully sets cm'^P^ 
grammes ■vjtUW , 
employers. And **■ 
"hotline phone” number. 

A businessman, hav 1 ^^ 

den need for 9 Btal T e ^ *2# 

that his company might 

of these schemes to advantap 
He rang the hotline. 

The answerer, pg'j 

courteous, Had never 

any schemes. She P 8 **®!Jj* 

quirer on to someone e . 
was equally polite and eqU*®/ 
ignorant of the detail. _ 

Yes, the Quirer did^. 
tually get the 
probably fro* * ' 
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Believe it or not 




by Claudia Perkins 

THE recently taken over 
American airline, Continental 
Airlines, has modestly launch¬ 
ed its latest promotion cam¬ 
paign to the theme tune from 
TV's The Greatest American 
Hero. 

Clad in “the greatest 
American hero" tights, 
T-shirts and capes, Continental 
sales staff sally forth to the 
taped accompaniment of the 
popular song, to visit travel 
agencies, on Tuesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays. 


Clasped to their bosom is a 
large bunch of carnations, 
distributed to travel agency 
staff as a tacit reminder that 
those arc the days of Continen¬ 
tal’s flight departures under the 
new schedule which took effect 
at the end of October. 

The idea behind the promo¬ 
tion is that for four weeks the 
travel agency staff will become 
accustomed to finding a flower 
on their desks, remember the 
day, and remember the 
schedule. At the end of the four 


Watch this space 
. . if you’re game 


by Claudia Perkins 

THE new game in town in¬ 
volves avarice, political 
manipulation and financial 
mangling, not to mention the 
opportunity to buy and sell 
some of New Zealand’s largest 
companies. And it doesn't end 
on November 25 to be resumed 
three years hence. 

It’s colled Poleconomy, a 
bcrjrd game akin to Monopoly. 
Bui instead of buying Kings 
Cross Station or Mayfair, 
players buy and sell the Kiwi 
Bacun Company, Mount Cook 
Airlines or ICl, and manoeuvre 
■Recover bids through Hroud- 
ljfids. 

Those companies have paid 
SiOOO for their place on the 
board for the pleasure of being 
wujhi, sold, manipulated, 
bankrupted and kept in the 
public eye. 

Each company is exclusive — 
there « only one of each kind 
k ' n .tord and no com¬ 
petitors from other companies 
mi Particular industry. 

The advertising contract is 
renewable every three years, 
joieconomy, so-culled 
wvause ol the mix or politics 
“a economics integral to play- 
2 ™ 8 an ie was invented by 
jy blander Bruce Hullier- 

He spawned the idea four 
l J afi0 ' thcn spent the next 
JL*™ refinin B it and 
•V* boar d down to 
“anageabie proportions. 

WKonomy finally went on 

before pS * 1 m Australia just 
2, Chr ij tmas bst year, and 
°ut. Sales have 
ever since. 


Only just launched in New 
Zealand, the game has the back¬ 
ing and support of Enterprise 
New Zealand, the economic 
education division of the 
Chambers of Commerce. The 
hoard is considered to have 
economic and political parallels 
with New Zealand and playing 
the gome allows players to sec 
how the market and economy 
reacts to various situations. 

Hat her ly is working on an 
American and British version 
of the game, which will require 
variations to allow for the royal 
family, iiml Senate and Con¬ 
gress. 

But he says the company 
squares sold here for $5000 will 
be sold for $100,000 in the 
United Slates, and $15,000 in 
Canada. 

Hatherly describes the selling 
space as “exclusive corporate 
image advertising” and says the 
names are easily remembered 
because of the repetitive nature 
of the game. 

He points out to prospective 
players that the game works 
much better if demands are 
moderated, just as in real life. 

It is suitable for both adults 
und children, although 
Haiherlcy says “children play 
it straight — and don’t get into 
the corruption so much.” 

Hatherly is working in con¬ 
junction with IBM on an 
enlarged version of the game 
for schools which will take up a 
whole school-room and take a 
day to play. He secs companies 
financing the game by paying 
for their companies to be used 
as much as they do on the 
board game (but this idea is 
several years from realising). 


SENIOR ACCOUNT 
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and nr?* P° 8808s an entrepreneurial flair 

Parlance 0rably 80me P acka 9 ed 0° ods ex ‘ 
SlJ bstantla[ negotiable package. 
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weeks, when the promotion 
stops, the promotion should 
work in reverse - there will be 
no flower, the agent will 
remember the day and 
remember the schedule. 

■Hie promotion is the brain¬ 
child of Continental’s new 
marketing manager, Rav 
Holden. 

He said an initial response 
had been: “But we don’t do 
things like that here.” 

The sales staff were lucky. 
One idea had been for them to 
make their visits dressed in 
chicken costumes. That had 
been vetoed in favour of the 
Greatest American Hero theme. 

The campaign is a precursor 
to Continental’s “aggressive” 
marketing policy planned for 
1982, based on the current 
“pride” campaign and on the 
in-flight benefits revealed in the 
results of an independent 


survey which holds that Con- 
tinental is the most preferred 
carrier for regular travellers. 

All this will be aimed at in¬ 
creasing Continental’s 40 per 
cent of the North American 
market. 

Continental was taken over 
in October by the Texas Air 
Corporation, joining New York 
Air and Texas International, 
but Holden says the airline } 
received assurance that it I 
would continue its South 
Pacific service for at least four [? 
years before there would be any f. 
change. | 

Indeed, the Senate In- g 
vestigative Committee ques- I 
honed the Texas Air Corpora- I 
Lion about this before the take- | 
over and asked about redun- fc 
dancies. J'f 

The Texas Air Corporation !? 
denied there would be redun- v 
dancies if Continental con¬ 
tinued to run profitably. 
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When you buy a Beechcraft 
you’re buying more than just 
an aircraft. 

Business Aviation represents a company’s 
ability to increase the momentum of business 
activities. 

It’s the competitive edge that today ranks the 
company aircraft with the computer and other 
modem management tools. 

Here in New Zealand, Beechcraft are used 
daily as productive, profitable tools. 

It makes good economic sense for you to 
consider a Beechcraft for your company. 

Your Company Beech craft __ 

Immediately, you eliminate the limitations of 
public transport. 

Limitations which can cost yoixr company 1 
thousands of dollars every year in lost tales and 
lost time. . . ■ 

Your key personnel s time, 

Time lost at business. Time missed at home. 

Your Choice of Beechcraft _ 

Fact; Profitable aircraft operation has little to 
do with the sjze of your business. 

With a .multitude of models available, your 
choice of Beechcraft will be in the price range that 
makes economic sense for your situation. 

■ Your Beechcraft representative will help you 
make a detailed a nalysis for your company. 

The Beechcr aft Flight Plan 

Naturally every Beechcraft is backed by a 
ftill professional service, 


James Aviation provides tin; complete 
Business Flight Plan. From ihe initial feasibility 
study to organising crew, Wight operations, service 
and maintenance. 

^ It’s James' responsibility to attend to every 
detail to ensure the smooth profitable operation of 
your company aircraft. 

Your next step 

You don’t have to buy a Beechcraft to find 
out the advantages of Beechcraft ownership. 

James Aviation’s Beechcraft sales team are 
ready to work with you, because you will need 
more information before you can reach a 
decision. 

Without obligation your Beechcraft 
representative will help make a detailed and 
comprehensive travel analysis of your company. 

And give you the experience first hand, of 
the pleasure of a flight in a Beechcraft. 

Take the next step now. 

Write on your company letterhead to: James 
Aviation Ltd, Private Bag, Hamilton. If you'd 
rather call, make it collect and ask for Cliff Tail 
or Paul Wilkinson, Ph (071) 436-136. 

This step is an easy one. But it may well be 
one of Ihe most important business moves you've 
made in a long time. : jF'Zl- 




Beechcraft 
Business Flight Plan 

B9 New Zealand Distributors Tor Beechcraft 
JAMES AVIATION LIMITED 

'-' Aircraft Sales Division 

Private Bag, Hamilton. Telex 21825 
Telephone 436-136 Hamilloh . 
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Resource development 


Slurry pipeline — BHP’s solution for moving coal | cheaply to offshore bulk carriers 


by Klaus Sorensen 

SLURRY pipelining of coal is 
emerging as a viable alternative 
to traditional systems such as 
rail and road transport — and 
the slurry pipeline has the add¬ 
ed advantage of being virtually 
inflation-proof. 

The reason is that once con¬ 
structed the slurry pipeline in¬ 
volves very little operating 
costs — Bn important factor in 
assessing the viability of any 
potential coal resource. 

The Australian steel giant 
BHP is anticipating a major in¬ 
crease in its coal production 
and exporting activities over 
the next 20 years and has 
launched a major joinr-venture 
research project with BP 
Australia into slurry pipelin¬ 
ing. 

The result is a $2 million 
system which goes under the 
name of 1PTACSS — In¬ 
tegrated Pipeline Transporta¬ 
tion and Coal Separation 
System — a neat process which 
includes processing functions 
in the transport method. Sim¬ 
ply, this method cleans the coal 
as it travels. 

Dr GeofT Rigby, the research 
and technical development 
manager for the BHP-BPA 
joint venture told NBR recent¬ 
ly, "slurry pipelining is a viable 
alternative for transport 
because, quite simply, it is 
inflation-proofed." 

While the pilot plant 
established by the joint venture 
at Newcastle is designed essen¬ 


tially for handling steaming 
coal, rather than coking coal, 
further developments are ex¬ 
pected to cater for the high- 
quality coking coal. 

Rigby says the retative 
capital costs of slurry pipe¬ 
lining are lower than conveyors 
or traditional transport and 
cites significantly lower 
operating costs; his calculations 
show the cost of transporting 
coal over a set distance using a 
slurry pipeline works out at 8.2 
cents a gigajoule. 

This compares with 20.3 
cents a gigajoule for a high- 
voltage electricity system (such 
as a conveyor), 12.9 cents using 
diesel, and 15.7 cents using 
electric rail transport. 

One of the main attractions 
for Australian coal producers of 
the slurry transport method is 
its suitability for transporting 
export coal to onshore bulk car¬ 
riers. 

Australia exports 53 million 
tonnes of coal a year but this is 
expected to rise to 110 million 
tonnes by 1990 and 180 million 
tonnes by the year 2000. 

According to BHP, "in order 
to achieve these forecasts and to 
handle the increase in local 
demands, existing land 
transportation systems will re¬ 
quire significant upgrading, ex¬ 
tension and duplication to 
deliver the product to shipping 
ports and processing plants." 

The company believes this 
expansion will result in more 
congestion and escalating costs 
and environment problems for 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

... 1 always seem lo (be) congratulating you on the 
quality of the publication... It truly is indispensable." 

Assrshtnl Professor, FuniUy of Low, 
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existing rail and road systems. 

BHP concludes, “slurry 
pipelines offer an attractive 
alternative mode of transporta¬ 
tion which is subject to 
minimal escalation effects and 
is very much more en¬ 
vironmentally attractive.” 

But slurry pipelines are 
nothing new. 

A number of coal slurry pipe¬ 
lines exist in the United States; 
the oldest, installed in Ohio in 
1957, stretches 174 kilometres 
and carries 1.3 million tonnes 
of coal a year. 

The largest is the 439km 
Black Mesa pipeline built in 
1970 to handle 4.8 million 
tonnes a year, but several other 
pipelines are planned to run 
2000 to 2500km, capable of car¬ 
rying up to 25 million tonnes a 
year. 

The world's Largest coal 
slurry pipeline is that in the 


Russian Urals, which extends 
3100km. 

Slurry pipelines also carry 
copper concentrate gilsonite, 
limestone and iron concentrate. 

And in this last category New 
Zealand Steel’s Waipipi slurry 
pipelines are of world ranking 
size. The Waipipi land pipeline 
is 6km long and carries one 
million tonnes a year while the 
offshore pipeline is 3km long 
and also transports one million 
tonnes of concentrate annually. 

But current pipeline 
technology is limited to situa¬ 
tions where the coal is supplied 
to a captive power station. The 
coal is initially crushed to a top 
size of 3mm, mixed with water 
to produce 45 to 50 per cent 
slurry by weighr and conveyed 
through the pipeline by pumps 
at intervals along the line. 

At the discharge the slurry is 
stored in ponds and the coal is 
recovered by centrifuging the 


slurry, which results in a coal 
with a 25 per cent moisture. 

According to BHP, "while 
this product can be easily dried 
and conveyed to a power sta¬ 
tion boiler, it is unsuitable for 
use in coking operations or for 
export." 

These restrictions led BHP 
to seek a better transportation 
system and so the joint venture 
with BPA was born, 

A small experimental plant 
was constructed at Newcastle, 
primarily concerned with pro¬ 
ducing a system to provide a 
coal product suitable for cok¬ 
ing. 

The plant sought to develop 
a new system to transport coal 
as a slurry, but also to remove 
foreign materials and lower the 
ash content and to recover the 
coal in a suitable condition for 
coking on an economic basis. 

The result has eliminated the 
conventional coal washeries 


and produces a much greater 
yield of "clean” coal. 

The pilot plant handles 30 to 
50 tonnes an hour and involves 
crushing and grinding the 
coal and mixing it with water to 
produce a fine coal slurry. 

By adding a liquid hydrocar¬ 
bon such as oil, the clean coal is 
separated from unwanted 
mineral matter and yields a 
stable slurry with what the 
company calls "attractive 
pumping characteristics”. 

This also results in an en¬ 
largement of the clean coal to 
form round agglomerates up to 
4mm in diameter. 

The slurry is stored in ponds 
and recovered by pumping the 
slurry through a dewatering 
screen, where is is cleaned. 

A raw coal containing 45 per 
cent ash would emerge from 
the IPTACSS process with ash 
around 10 per cent and a 
similar moisture content. 


Less than 1 per cent of the 
coal is lost in the refuse, com¬ 
pand with 15 to 20 per cent 


with conventional washing. 

Where it is uneconomical to 
leave the oil with the coal, it is 


recovered and recycled, leaving Unlike coal from existing 
less than 0.5 per cent of pipelines the IPTACSS 
residual oil with the coal. material is suitable for export 
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Pilot plant... 30 tonnes of coal treated each hour 
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as coal-oil mixtures for coking, 
steaming and power genera¬ 
tion, cement kilns and similar 
combustion and coal conver¬ 
sions operations. 

And for export applications, 
the use of ponds dose to the 
plant to blend and store coal 
under water can be coupled 
with reslurrying and pumping 
to ships through a submerged 
pipeline and a single-point 
mooring buoy. 

Slurrying also tics in with the 
trend to use larger bulk car¬ 
riers; instead of ships of 75,000 
deadweight tonnes, the in¬ 
dustry is now talking of 
200,000-tonne ships. 

According to BHP, "the use 
ofofTshore loading and unload¬ 
ing facilities using slurries 
would make the use of these 


larger ships feasible. In addi¬ 
tion, loading and unloading 
rates of up to 12,000 tonnes an 
hour will be possible using 
high-capacity slurry pumps, 
thereby minimising turnaround 
times. 

"In general both capital and 
operating costs for a new slurry 
pipeline system are significant¬ 
ly less than for nn equivalent 
new rail system. The pipeline 
system can be highly auto¬ 
mated and the proportion of 
capital (and therefore non¬ 
recurring) charges in the 
overall operating costs are 
high,” says BHP. 

"Such a division of costs 
isolates the costs of operation of 
a pipeline system from infla¬ 
tion. An equivalent railway 
system is affected markedly by 
i mint ion trends." 
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Raglsierod unemployed 
males 

Males on job cranclon + 

YPTP 

Total 

Males on Job creation + 
YPTP 

% Males on |ob creation ♦ 
YPTP + unemployed 


Registered unemployed 
females 

Females on Job creation ♦ 

YPTP 

Total 

Females on Job creation 
YPTP 

% Females on Job creation + 
YPTP + unemployed 


MALES 

October 1980 April 1981 August 198 


27,439 

13.044 

40.483 


27.817 

12.634 

40.451 


30.377 

17.273 

47.650 


Job creation and social injustice 


FEMALES 

October 1980 A prill 981 


14.037 

4.454 

18,491 


19,015 

6,322 

24.337 


August 1991 

17,219 

7.400 

24.619 


by Tom Dwyer 

TO GIVE everyone a fair go is 
a fundamental Kiwi value — 
everyone should have a chance 
to get a decent schooling, de¬ 
cent health care, decent hous¬ 
ing, a decent job. 

No one denies that 
unemployment is depriving 
many Kiwis of the right to a 
fair go. Ir is hard for many peo¬ 
ple to accept that unemploy¬ 
ment is particularly harsh in its 
treatment of women, Maoris, 


the handicapped, the unskilled, grammes counterbalance the 
— in other words, the disadvan- inequalities produced bv 

t n naA _i_ mi . ' 


The one essential buy for 
people In leasing, 

The IK )rltf T ai eina n . 


taged. 

True, unemployment does 
hit men, pakehas, the fit, the 
skilled. But it does not hit them 
as hard as the underpriviledged 
social categories. 

Unemployment thus pro¬ 
motes economic and social in¬ 
equality, and is changing the 
country’s social structure. 

To what extent do the 
Government’s short-term job 
creation and training pro- 
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flow, chloride-free accelerators for both 
concrete and mortar, and a full ranqe of 
super-permanent colours. 
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unemployment? That question 
es is not being asked in the public 
le debates on unemployment; no 
m research, apparently is being 
:d carried out on this topic; the 
only way to provide an answer 
j. is through an analysis of 
n. publicly available statistics 
, e (which allows only a limited 
range of areas to be examined). 
le An analysis of the Depart- 
b ment of Labour’s Monthly 
j. Employment Operations 
statistics quickly points to 
districts that have registered 
unemployment rates con¬ 
sistently higher than the na¬ 
tional average. Among these 
are Manakau, Napier and 
Hastings. 

These three administrative 
districts contained 16.4 per 
cent of the nation’s registered 
unemployed in August 1981, 
but only 6.7 per cent of the na¬ 
tional total of Government- 
subsidised job creation or train¬ 
ing positions. 1 

In marked contrast is the per¬ 
formance in Palmerston North, 
Wellington, and Greymouih 
districts. They have 9 per cent 
of the nation’s unemployed, 
but more than 12 per cent of 
the job creation or training 
positions could be found. 

For workers (or would-be 
workers) in these areas, this 
means ihm: 

• Or every 10,000 workers in 
Manakau, Hastings and Napier 
districts, 651 arc registered as 
unemployed or on job creation 
or training programmes. Of 
these, 114 have been able to 
benefit from Government 
assistance programmes, leaving 
537 out of work. 

• Of every 10,000 workers in 
Palmerston North, Wellington 
and Greymouth districts 450 
are registered as unemployed or 
on Government subsidised pro¬ 
grammes. Of these, 178 benefit 
from these programmes, leav¬ 
ing 272 people out of work. i 

This limited analysis i 
demonstrates that the Govern- , 
ment job creation and training t 
programmes are not being 
taken up in proportion to c 
regional employment needs. | 
The operation of the Govern- y 
ment schemes, in the cases ex- n 
amined, is amplifying ine- r 
qualities between regions. n 

Women in the labour market y 
have a significantly higher rate g 
of unemployment than do men. n 
How do the Government’s pro- li 
grammes work to counteract ri 
this injustice (see table). tl 

Concretely, in August 1981 n 
of every 10,000 males in the 
labour force (Department of si 
Labour’s base figure 1976 cen- at 
bus) 550 are unemployed or on m 
Government programmes. gl 
Two hundred of these are on m 
the various programmes and m 
350 males remain unemployed, di 
For a group of 10,000 pr 
females, the picture is very dif- bi 


le seasonal job creation Pr , 

>i’ grammes. y 

»n There are two typ« 

10 se asonal job creation p ro . 

‘0 grammes, each designed toW 

* v,cethe ^ds of distinct sowi 

ic groups. 

J At the height of the Winter 
? fmP^yment Programme', 

* 1980 operation 4456 freezing 

d workers (the only clearly. 

)■ identifiable group of 
i- unemployed seasonal workers 
v named in the winter statistics^ 

* were registered as unemployed, 
J 'J' hlle 125 w ere employed on 
1 their especially designed pro- 

- gramme. This represents a rale 

- of 2.7 per cent. 

j By contrast, in January 1981, 
1 1416 tertiary students were 

registered as unemployed at the 
‘ same time as 9425 were 
■ employed on the Student Com- 
I munity Service Programme, 
i This represents a rate of 87 per 
cent. 

Two programmes with 
similar manners of operation 
and similar aims are seen to 
work in two completely dif¬ 
ferent ways — 

• One designed to provide 
employment for students, a 
predominantly pukclia group, 
without dependents, well- 
educated and upwardly mobile, 
results in a very high rate of job 
creation; 

• The other is the programme 
designed for the semi-skilled 
seasonal workers, a large |>ro- 
poriion of whom are Maori, 
and not upwaully mobile. 

This analysis raises more 
questimis than it answers. 

If otllcial Mai is tics were 
available relating to Maoris, the 
unskilled, the handicapped, 
what would we discover about 
i heir rates of unemployment 
and their employment on job 
creation programmes vis a vis 
the equivalent rates for the 
pakeha, the skilled, the 
physically fit? 

The limited analysis under¬ 
taken in this article suggests 
that the former categories 
would be much worse oil' than 
the latter. 

The monies provided for job 
creation and training pro¬ 
grammes (more than $130 
million in 1980-81) are clearly 
not being spent in a way which 
promotes social justice. Those 
most at risk are not provided 
with their share of "the fair 
go’’; those at lesser risk receive 
more than their share of the 
limited monies and oppor¬ 
tunities made available through 
the Government’s program¬ 


mes. 

There is little evidence to 
show that these same monies 
are being distributed in a man¬ 
ner that will promote economic 
growth. The favourable treat¬ 
ment of both students and 
males indicates that the 
distribution of monies may be a 
product of political choice — 
but what type of political 


--, ..... very an- out what type oi poiiuwi 

lerent — 605 are unemployed choice promotes social injustice 
or on Government pro- and social inequality? 
grammes, of whom 182 are What type of political choic 

engaged on the various pro- is contributing to fundament! 
grammes, leaving 423 changes in our social stnictui 
registered as unemployed. without the vast majority c 

women, with a higher New Zealanders being aware c 
registered unemployment rate them? 
than men (and an even higher 
hidden unemployment rate" footnotes; 
because or their low rate of 111 ■ • • ,his h,,er n *? e hai 

tfsarisst “«wr-== 


and social inequality? 

What type of political choice 
is contributing to fundamental 
changes in our social structure 
without the vast majority of 
New Zealanders being aware of 
them? 

FOOTNOTES; 

(1) . . . this Jailer figure hai been 


men to benefit from Govern¬ 
ment employment programmes 
— the operation of these pro¬ 
grammes is seen, once again, to 
amplify a social injustice 
brought to the surface by the 
existence of unemployment. 

There are no statistics for 
social class per se. The closest 
one can get to such a measure is 
through an examination of 


ivii) ptivaw iskiui jww 

young persons training programmi 
plicea, calculations carried out for i 
■election of months over the list yeai 
and a half show the continued esJstenc* 
or (his pattern. 

(2) In the statistical tables published 
In (981 this group of workers has been 
n classified hi to be unidentifiable! 

Dr Tom Dwyer ia a Wellingtor 
sociologist., 
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Copyright intricacies rebound on copycat Frisbees 

U., lark Hndder ticri.- iimrlrc i_ .1_ «... _ 


by Jack Hodder 

COPYRIGHT legislation has 
ken around since the early 
ISih century but has probably 
M rtr been under more strain 
duo it is today. 

Reconciling rhe broad princi¬ 
ple “that what is worth copying 
ii prima facie worth 
protecting” with improve¬ 
ments in copying technology 
![U 1 differing commercial 
■ moralities is riddled with dif- 
. Acuities. 

(a New Zealand the Copy¬ 
right Art 1962 was recently 
dueled into action by the 
American producers of the 
popular plastic discs known as 
''Frisbees”. In Wham-O 
Mmfttnmtig and Others v. 
Lincoln Industries Ltd 
I (Auckland High Court, A 
14/78; October 27, 1981), Mr 
Justice Moller heard 10 days of 
irguraent and delivered a re¬ 
served decision running to 65 
pages which ordered, inter alia , 
iht cessation of manufacture of 
"Frisbees" by Lincoln, the 
Jatmction of unsold stock, 
usd an inquiry into the dain¬ 
ty payable to Wham-O. 

Wham-0 claimed breach of 
lOpyright in the preliminary 
tarings it had made for 
Frisbees", in the wooden 
prowtype, in the dies or 
Milds from which the plastic 
iscs were produced, and in the 
tes themselves. 

Ii claimed that these things 
«k “artistic works” and hail 
t«n reproduced wit hum 
i-ihority by Lincoln. (The 
definition of “rcprnduci ion " i n 
f he Copyright Act covers the 
aversion of a lwo-Uimension- 
* «rk into u ihrcc- 
*■*»*] form and vice vur- 
W 

.Ifr Justice Moller accepted 
the prototype, moulds and 
*** were "sculptures" and 
writings” respectively und 
thus subject to copyright as ar- 
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points 

be « 


tistic works (defined in the Act 
to include paintings, sculp¬ 
tures, drawings, engravings 
and photographs — all “ir¬ 
respective of artistic quality"). 

He also accepted that the 
copyright was owned by 
Wham-O, a Californian cor¬ 
poration. 

In holding Lincoln In¬ 
dustries guilty of infringement 
of Wham-O’s copyright, the 
judge agreed that the New 
Zealand company had taken 
and used the essential features 
and substance of the Califor¬ 
nian company’s design. 

He regarded the evidence of 
Lincoln's managing director, 
Mr Laidlaw, who denied copy¬ 
ing, as something less than 
reliable. 

Mr Laidlaw’s credibility was 
damaged by his involvement in 
an arrangement with Wham- 
O’s Australian licensee, Tol- 
toys, whereby Lincoln purchas¬ 
ed from Toltoys material used 
for the manufacture of plastic 
discs by a former competitor of 
Toltoys. 

The judge was firmly of the 
view that both parties knew 
that the arrangement was one 
whereby Wham-O ought to 
have become cntilled to further 
royalties, but that both kept rhe 
arrangement from Wham-O. 

(Their problems arose when 
another New Zealand concern 
sought a licence to manufacture 
"Frisbees”.) 

One or the legal defences rais¬ 
ed by Lincoln was that Wham- 
O had abandoned its claim to 
copyright by applying for a pa¬ 
tent for the "Frisbcc” in 1965. 1 
The argument is that an up- 
plicuni for a potential patent 
monopoly makes a conscious 
choice and, being obliged to 
publish a description of the in¬ 
vention, must be taken to Have 
made his work available to the 
public subject to any patent 
rights he obtains. 

That argument was approved 
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by an English judge in a 1978 
case but disapproved last year 
by Mr Justice Speight in an 
Auckland case involving plastic 
tie strap fasteners and copy¬ 
right. 

Mr Justice Moller decided 
against the argument and held 
that the lodging of the patent 
claim in the United States 
could not be a legal defence to a 
breach of copyright in New 
Zealand. 

The power of the remedies 
where breach of copyright has 
been established is well il¬ 
lustrated by this case. Lincoln 
can no longer make infringing 
“Frisbees", it must destroy 
whatever stocks of infringing 
products it holds and must pay 
damages on the basis that each 
infringing copy made is a con¬ 
version of Wham-O’s property. 

Meanwhile, across the 
Pacific in San Francisco, a 
Federal Court of Appeals has 


put the fear of copyright law in¬ 
to the heart of the video 
cassette recorder industry. 

That court held that Sony, 
the Japanese manufacturers of 
“Betainax" VCRs, along with 
its United Stales distributor, ad 
agency, four American retailers 
and one individual VCR own¬ 
er, had infringed United States 
copyright law when a network 
television programme was 
taped at home. 

The action was initiated in 
1976 by MCA (owner of Uni¬ 
versal Pictures) and Walt Dis¬ 
ney Productions, both pro¬ 
ducers of television pro¬ 
grammes. Sony was the target 
because its ad campaign had 
emphasised the use of Betainax 
for recording scheduled televi¬ 
sion broadcasts for later view¬ 
ing. 

The Court of Appeals re¬ 
versed a lower court in finding 
that Sony and the other defen¬ 


dants could not rely on a 
legislative exemption created in 
1971 for home use of audio 
recording equipment or on the 
standard "fair use" exemption. 

It did agree that demonstra¬ 
tions on sales floors by retailers 
came within the latter exemp¬ 
tion. The case has been refer¬ 
red back to the lower court co 
deal with the question of 
remedies. 

The most drastic remedy, an 
injunction restraining Sony 
From manufacturing or mar¬ 
keting Beiamax for home use, 
might stop the booming VCR 
industry in its tracks. For that 
reason alone, it is highly im¬ 
probable that it would be 
ordered. Indeed, the Court of 
Appeals suggested that an 
award of damages or a continu¬ 
ing royally might be ap¬ 
propriate. 

Even more likely is the 
chance that the VCR industry 


will be spared such difficulties 
by success with the inevitable 
appeals or by the enactment of 
a new legislative exemption. 

Oddly enough, the copyright 
law in New Zealand appears to 
have quite the opposite elTect of 
that in the United States. 
Home taping of records is an 
infringement of copyright. 

Home taping of television 
broadcasts would probably be 
permitted under section 15(4) 
of the 1962 Act which restricts 
the making of copies of radio or 
television broadcasts, "other¬ 
wise than for private 
purposes". 

A claim of “private 
purposes" cannot stand where 
the copy is sold, hired out, 
broadcast, or caused to be seen 
or heard in public. 

Manuftcturcrs and retailers 
of VCRs for home use (in the 
normal sense) and home users 
themselves seem safe. 
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The hidden costs of running the company cars 


TABLE ONE 

ESTIMATED COST PEF1 KILOMETRE (CENTS! BY ANNUAL DISTANCE 
lOQOOlun 16.000km 20,000km 30.000km 


Private Cara 

10.000km 

16,000km 

20.000km 

Up io lOOOcc 

24.7325 

21.1745 

19.3945 

Up to 1300cc 

27.6125 

23.6314 

21.4909 

Up to IBOOcc 

30.1370 

26.5744 

23.2931 

Up lo 2000c c 

34.0089 

28.7156 

26.0685 

Up to 3EOOcc 

47.0563 

38-9263 

34.8643 

Over 3600ec 
Commercial vans 

48.2706 

40.1734 

36.1248 

Up to two tonna 

125.1895 


72.8075 

Up lo 3.2 tonna 

135.1494 


80.2063 


40.000km 


80.9801 

67.6454 


TABLE TWO 


Prfvata Cars 

10,000km 

15,000km 

20,000km 

30.00Okm 

Up lo lOOOcc 

<17.55 

60.86 

74.23 


Up to 1300cc 

53.09 

67.78 

82.30 


Up ro I600cc 

67. 94 

73.56 

89.23 


Up to JOOOcc 

65.38 

82.79 

100.00 


Up to 3500cc 

90.50 

112.21 

133.86 


Over 3500cc 
Commercial vans 

92.88 

116.96 

138.84 


Up io Iwo tonne 

240.38 


280.00 

361.35 

Up lo 3.2 tonno 

259.88 


308.48 

390.00 


55.0664 
81.3654 


40,000km 


423.08 

471.53 


by Allan Parker 

MOST companies believe they 
have a fair idea of how much it 
costs to operate their car and 
van fleets. 

They know how much their 
fuel coats, how much they pay 
for insurance, what deprecia¬ 
tion they can claim .. . 

But it is unlikely that they 
have calculated a full reckoning 
of costs, incorporating all the 
financial elements of operating 
a vehicle. 

Such an assessment, in fact, 
is difficult to calculate accurate¬ 
ly. The total operating costs of 
two vehicles of the same model, 
size and age can be widely 
disparate — just as the driving 
habits of drivers vary widely 
and affect costs. 

This total costs figure is even 
less likely to be assessed by 
private vehicle owners. 

The Ministry of Transport 


ANZ COMES ACBOSS 

‘We’re not stony-hearted 
and our vocabulary isn’t limited to No’ 


To the residents of 
Wellington's waterfront the 
tall, bespectacled figure of 
David Miskin has become 
an especially familiar sight. 
Being an enthusiastic 
runner, David has become 
accustomed to spending his 
lunch breaks pounding the 
pavements around Oriental 
Parade. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 

In his professional capacity, 
David is more frequently to 
be found sitting around a 
coffee tabie conferring with 
an ANZ client. 

For the Corporate Accounts 
Division — of which David 
Miskin is a Senior Manager I 
— believes in visiting its 
clients on a regular basis. 
"By meeting customers on 
their home territory, and on 
a more informal basis, I can 
offer immediate profes¬ 
sional advice and 
assistance". 

Assistance that ranges from 
exploring foreign market 
opportunities, international 
banking transactions, 
financing techniques, cash 
flow analysis and the like. 
Apart from having the 
facilities of his Banking 
Group to draw on, David 
has wide discretionaiy 
power which allows the 
immediate approval of most 
loan requests without 
further reference to the 
Bank. 

"It is", says David, "an 
indication of how keen the 
Bank is to help companies 
through these challenging 
economic times". 
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MINDING SOMEONE 
ELSE'S BUSINESS 

As for his background, 
David has 30 years experi¬ 
ence in banking, including 
service in the U.JC. and 
Australia. 

As for the qualities required 
for his present job, David 
would cite a professional 
and objective eye, positive 
thinking and a sense of 
humour as prime 
qualifications. 

Or as he puts it, "We’re the 
antithesis of the archetypal 
Bank Manager — we’re not 
stony-hearted and our 
vocabulary isn’t limited to 
‘No’“ 


ANZ Corporate Account 
Executives are professional 
financial counsellors. 

To provide objective, 
informed advice, means 
direct contact with your 
business and your top 
executives. 

If you would like more 
details please contact David 
Miskin, or Peter Gilbert the 
head of ANZ’s Corporate 
Banking Department. 
Phone 738 622 Wellington 
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Driving with confidence ... but no brakes on running costB 


has attempted to establish the 
costs of having a petrol-driven 
car or van — private or com¬ 
mercial — on our increasingly 
expensive roads. 

Its economics division has in¬ 
corporated direct and indirect 
costs — both fixed and running 
— of five car types (by engine 
capacity) and two light com¬ 
mercial vehicle types in an ef¬ 
fort to quantify the cost per 
kilometre. 

The ministry’s report is 
essentially aimed at the private 
motorist and recognises the dif¬ 
ficulty in assessing reliable 
costs: “Few private car owners 
have any accurate idea of the 
costs they incur by running n 
car. 

“Some people may keep ac¬ 
curate records of their fuel con¬ 
sumption but apart front this 
perceived item of expenditure 
it is doubtful whether any 
detailed records of the real 
costs of operating a car are 
kept. 

“There is a tendency to 
either overlook these costs, or 
to regard them as just another 
household expense.’’ 

While this is undoubtedly 
true of most private car owners, 
the record-keeping demands of 
business demand more strin¬ 
gent accounting. 

Yet small business owners 
operating a one or two-car fleet 
or a handful of light commer¬ 
cial vehicles probably maintain 
less accurate records than may 
be possible. 

To this end, the ministry has 
attempted to itemise the full 
costs. The difficulties of ac¬ 
curate calculation are recognis¬ 
ed and the department em¬ 
phasises in its report that the 
figures are estimates only “and 
should be used purely as a 
guide to establish the general 
magnitude of the real costs.” 

The grouping of motor cars 
is: up to 1000 cc; up to and in¬ 
cluding 1300 cc; up to and in¬ 
cluding 1600 cc; up to and in¬ 
cluding 2000 cc; up to and in¬ 


cluding 3500 cc; over 3500 cc. 

Light commercial vans, 
pickups and utilities: up to two 
tonnes; up to 3.2 tonnes. Run¬ 
ning costs included by the 
ministry include fuel, oil, tyres, 
repairs and maintenance and 
depreciation. 

Fixed costs include the an¬ 
nual licence fee, Accident Com¬ 
pensation levy, fees for warrant 
of fitness and certificate of 
fitness, garaging, interest on 
capital (foregone by the vehicle 
owner), wages for commercial 
vehicles and comprehensive in¬ 
surance. 

Other charges not included 
are parking meter fees, 
bridgc/hinncl tolls, office over¬ 
heads and staff overhead 
salaries. 

The estimated costs per 
kilometre have been worked 
out over an annual distance 
travelled of 1 0 , 000 km, 

15,000km and 20,000km in die 
case of private cars. In the case 
of operating a typical petrol 
van/piekup/utiliiy, the relevant 
annual distances arc 10 , 000 km, 
20,000km, 30,000km and 
40,000km. 

Table one shows the estimat¬ 
ed cost per kilometre for these 
varying distances. 

Clearly, the costs are wide- 
ranging, even on a cost per 
kilometre basis. 

A simple calculation trans- 
slates these ministry-supplied 
figures into a far more relevant 
— and eyebrow-raising - 
figure, the average weekly cost. 

Table two shows the weekly 
damage to wallets and cheque¬ 
books. 

The big gap between prtva e 
car and commercial vehicle 
costs largely come from the 
wage of the driver of the com¬ 
mercial vehicle, adding an extra 

$9462 to the figure. 

The ministry has not at¬ 
tempted to calculate the c<» 
of alternative energy trans P° 
in this exercise. However, 
use ofCNG/LPG increases,.in¬ 
terest in such comparison win 
rise. 
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COAL MINERS - 
COAL EXPLORERS 

0 

Yellowknife Oil & Gas New Zealand No Liability, 
an expanding New Zealand public company 
seeks to acquire a participating Interest in 
operating coal mines and/or advanced coal ex¬ 
ploration projects within New Zealand, in¬ 
terested individuals or companies with ap¬ 
propriate proposals should contact; 

The Exploration Manager 
Yellowknife Oil & Gas New Zealand N.L. 
P.O. Box 2104 
Wellington 
or telephone collect: 

Ian Haeeell . ■ 

Perth, Western Australia (09) 322 4022 
or telex: 
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Woes aplenty persist for world al umin ium producers 



by Ann Taylor 

IF [he Chinese started drinking 
out of aluminium cans, 
die industry could throw offits 
mantle of woes. But, mean¬ 
while, reports on the world 
aluminium scene are gloomy as 
j) allows in the deepest rcccs- 
ijgn it has ever known. 

Fletcher Challenge’s holding 
statement, issued last week, in¬ 
dite (he tentative nature ot 
the producers and the market. 
Eatfgy projects boss Barrie 
Downey said several companies 
,te preparing detailed pro¬ 
fit to supply technology for 
£ planned Aramoana smelter 
jud "at the same lime discus¬ 
sions will continue with pos¬ 
sible equity partners.” 

Another progress report will 
be, perhaps conveniently, 
issued by the consortium 
before the election. But it is 
fairly evident that none of the 
“possible” overseas companies 
'b going to leap to the rescue of 
the Government's “think big” 
programmes before November 

A 

South Pacific Aluminium has 
been progressively reducing its 
mff numbers since July when 
the environmental impact 
repon on Aramoana was com¬ 
pleted and only four or five 
people are now employed 
ipsifically on the project. 

FCL managing director 
Hugh Fletcher has always held 
uibtline that the Government 
on only expect a realistic 
: icnun on its power, rai her t ban 
to 10 per cent real return 
. whichTreaiury demands uf t lie 
; rwjwti. 

Bui electricity - which con- 
i vjiuw one third of a smeller's 
1 costs — at cheap rates cun be 
j to only iiinction to oiler 
possible partners. 

j The aluminium smelling in- 
1 Am in [he United Slates, 

■ “to™ llu i Australia has been 
, 11 P° Wr prices arc in- 

j by renegotiation, and it 

• dear that the power- 

j ^ing negotiations in this 
i tomiy will cuter a delicate 
>f«nd when South 
_ to Aluminium finds one nr 
^«new partners. 

A* P* ‘W> weeks 
“ve been more gloom 
00 the world market as 

: re,urn their ihird- 

[ v»iei profits. 

ij favourite in the 
J* pinner stakes, Reynolds 
°f America 
a P« r cent drop in 
W. 01 third quarter. 

, "toess m the economy and 

_ wcrc Biven as 

Ahtminium, the third 

wH UCer in America, 

sJf oned . <l similarly bleak 
8 75 per cent 
f . third-quarter earnings. 
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(^w^V^t-sponsorcd 
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damenial issues and the 
Government has appointed an 
international firm of chartered 
accountants to look into the 
problems (shades of Marsden 
Point’s refinery expansion?). 

Alcoa has to make a decision 
in the next month on whether 
to proceed and has begun its 
own wide-scale accounting ex¬ 
ercise to find out if it is still 
viable to build the smelter in 
Victoria. 

British aluminium producers 
are experiencing the toughest 
trading conditions they have 
ever known. Sales of semi- 
fubricatcd aluminium arc run¬ 
ning at least a fifih lower than 
last year and the spot sterling 
price has fallen by one fifih 
since January. 

Alcan's British subsidiary 
lost SNZ22 million in the first 
half of this year. Anglesey 
Aluminium (jointly owned by 
Kaiser and Rio Tinto-Zinc), 


ALUMINIUM INGOT 
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la the aluminium industry in danger of becoming deeply cyclical. 
. like its old competitor the steel Industry? 


another smelter operator, is 
cutting capacity by a quarter. 

Hardest hit is British 
Aluminium, 58 per cent owned 
by Tube Investments, which 
made a pre-tax loss of $NZ19.5 
million in the first half of this 
year. 


That company’s biggest 
headache is the price it pays for 
its electricity. When in the late 
1960s ii sited three smelters in 
England it won special low 
electricity charges and the then 
Prime Minister, Sir Harold 
Wilson, got in return extra jobs 


and import savings. Now, with 
the new contracts up for 
renegotiation, all three are hav¬ 
ing problems keeping their 
power costs low. 

Some American industry 
analysts — Chase Econometrics 
— put a tinge of optimism on 
the picture. When the current 
economic slowdown ends, the 
aluminium industry, like most 
basic industries, will come out 
of the doldrums with a bound. 

The rate of growth of 
domestic aluminium shipments 
(to where?) will jump to 1L per 
cent annually in the first two 
years of recovery. But during 
the second half of the 1980s, 
when Aramoana would be pro¬ 
ducing, the industry will be 
limping along with annual 
gains of no more than 3.4 per 
cent. 

American markets arc near¬ 
ing maturity and their growth 
will come slowly. 


Growth in the container and 
packaging market will be slow 
— aluminium now commands 
80 per cent of it — leaving little 
room for growth. Demand 
from the construction and 
transport industries is expected 
to grow at around 3 per cent. 

Business Week reports that 
“producers think they can off¬ 
set (their fading fortunes) in 
two ways — by re-emphasising 
market and product develop¬ 
ment and by driving for a big¬ 
ger share of world markets.” 

And railroad cars, telecom¬ 
munications discs, solar panels 
for the communications and 
energy industries are among 
the products that could be 
developed. 

It would seem the only way 
we can build a smelter here is 
io charge an alarmingly low 
price for our electricity or make 
a commitment to solar power. 


Trend-Setters. 
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The issues 


One certain election loser: Maori womenfolk 


by Nicole Poananga 
IN an election where the out- 
come is unpredictable, there is 
one aspect which is predictable 

— Maori women will be largely 
unrepresented and there is no 
concern shown by major 
political parties to their needs 
and no significance attached to 
Maori women as candidates or 
to the laa that 56 per cent of 
eligible Maori voters are 
women. 

There are three Maori 
women contesting this election 

— all of them in Maori seats — 
the sitting Labour member, 
Mrs VPhetu Tirikatenc- 
Sullivan in Southern Maori, 
Mrs Eva Rickard, Mona 
Motuhakc, in Western Maori, 
and Mrs Marie Tautari, No¬ 
tional, in Northern Maori. 

Only Tirikaiene-Sulliven 
seems assured of election. 
Rickard, a dynamic, 
charismatic and well known 


figher for Maori rights, will 
provide the first real challenge 
for the sitting Labour member, 
Koro Wetere. 

Tautari, although an able 
Maori woman and another 
prominent land campaigner, is 
in an electorate that is being 
publicly fought out between 
Labour and Mana Motuhake, 
with Social Credit making un¬ 
publicised gains. 

Compared with the high 
number of pakeha women now 
seeking political office, the 
number of Maori women is 
pathetically small. They face 
far greater obstacles in getting 
nominated and very few are in¬ 
volved or interested in pakeha 
politics. Few have a chance in 
Maori politics. 

Why is this so? 

Firstly, it is a reflection of the 
misery of Maori women; they 
are the peons of New Zealand 
society. 


It was not always like this. 
Since the white colonisation of 
New Zealand, Maori women's 
position, status and importance 
in Maori society has been erod¬ 
ed. The development of the 
most oppressive aspects of 
Maori society towards women 
stems from the introduced Vic¬ 
torian and male missionary al¬ 
titudes on the place of women. 
The concept of woman as pro¬ 
ducer of meals and children, 
whose duties were wifehood, 
motherhood and househood, 
and who were not fitted for 
leadership or politics or war, 
were never part of pre- 
European Maori society. 

The male colonial and 
religious leaders dealt the 
woman tribal leader and war¬ 
rior traditions a severe blow by 
conferring and negotiating only 
with their mole counterparts. 

The mana of Maori women 
has nearly been reduced to nil 


by decades of this sort of sexist 
oppression which Maori men 
have also emulated. The racism 
which grew affected women 
more. The use of their bodies 
by whalers, soldiers and gover¬ 
nors in the utu pihikeie (paid 
with biscuits) days, reduced 
their status further. 

These, and more, are respon¬ 
sible for Maori women being 
the most disadvantaged group 
in society. Statistics confirm 
this - in employment (or 
unemployment), education, 
health (the worst cancer in¬ 
cidence in the world) and high 
imprisonment rates. 

Some have made it to the first 
levels. Some have assumed 
leadership roles in Maori 
language and land issues. Few 
reach prominence in the 
political life of the nation. 

This is clearly reflected in the 
history of Maori women in 
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”There is no place like New 
Zealand on this earth. "Lei's 
nor pay them to rake it away. 

Alusuisse pulled out of the 
Aramoana smelter because they 
couldn’t get our electricity 
cheap enough. 

Any new partner for the 
smeller would have lo be of¬ 
fered the power even cheaper, 
or with new concessions. A 
deal which started out as highly 
risky now looks like it’s going 
to gel even worse. 

Why is the Government so 
keen to have a second smeller 
in New Zealand anyhow? 

The answer is simple — they 
arc politically committed to 
building more power stations, 
more stations than New 
Zealanders need. 

They shpre a habit with a lot 
of us, the fyabit of thinking 
that our hydro power is cheap, 



that damming rivers is 
automatically profitable. 

Well, it just isn’t true any 
more. Clutha River electricity, 
for instance would cost about 
4 l A cents a unit. Alusuisse pull¬ 
ed out because the Government 
was trying lo hold the line at 
about 1.8 cents a unit. At this 
kind of price, we’re selling off 
I New Zealand cheap. There is 
no need to do it. It doesn’t 
| make sense. 

Our habit of headlong power 


station construction, although 
it served us well in the past, is 
now redundant. 

If you don’t want to sec it 
happen, we have a couple of 
suggestions: 

* Attend candidate's 
meetings. Ask questions about 
whether the power price would 
be lowered for any new smelter 
partner. Laugh hollowly If they 
assure you we’ll get the full 
benefit from the building 
power stations. 

* Support Campaign Power 
Pol! (Box 1505, Dunedin or 
Box 6133, Wellington). We’re a 
national organisation cam¬ 
paigning for affordable elec¬ 
tricity for New Zealand and no 
subsidised power for big 
overseas industrie s. 

rf There’s, no place iike New 
Zealand on this earth." Let’s 
not pay them to take it away. 
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Parliament — only two in the 
114 years of Maori represents- i 
lion. Both entered by excep- i 
tional means. Mrs Iriaka ( 
Roiana and Whetu Tirikaiene- : 
Sullivan had family conncc- I 
lions and politico-religious ] 
power which overcame mule i 
domination of the selection * 
process. i 

Ratana became the first : 
Maori woman MP despite the 
clear support of Labour for | 
John Grace who was chosen as i 
the official Labour candidate. 

As widow of the previous 
member for Western Maori, 
and being Ratana, her threat to 
stand as an independent 
resulted in Labour, for reasons 
of self-interest and to preserve 
the Ratana alliance, 
repudiating Grace and select¬ 
ing her. 

There was the feeling for 
many in the Maori world, par¬ 
ticularly Waikato-Maniapoto 
tribes, that she represented an 
untroditional intrusion into the 
world of male tapu and motm. 
Nevertheless, she held the seat 
for 20 years before retiring in 
1969. 

Tirikatene-Sullivan succeed¬ 
ed to the Southern Maori scat 
held by her father after his 
death in 1967. Her election to 
Parliament was rather like that 
of Ratana. However, she was 
more than qualified to take 
over, and was groomed for 
political life. 

She hod the added distinction 
of being the first Maori Labour 
MP with a university buck- 
ground. In fact, she was recall¬ 
ed back to New Zealand by her 
father’s death, while undertak¬ 
ing doctoral research. She was 
also Ratana. 

The value to Labour of the 
Ratana alliance was crucial in 
both instances. Both were able 
to escape the constraints and 
prejudices which normally ap¬ 
ply to Maori women. 

Many other Maori women, 
just as capable, have been 
passed over. Dame Whina 
Cooper is an example. 

Another, Mira Szazy, former 
president of the Maori 
Womens Welfare League, the 
first Maori woman university 
graduate, a brilliant speaker 
and wise thinker, is a woman 
whose quolities are clearly 
superior to most men and 
women, Maori or pakeha. She 
has been avoided or ignored ail 
these years, the victim along 
with others of an almost con¬ 
spiratorial male prejudice. 

The Labour selection in 
Eastern Maori this year is a fur¬ 
ther example. One nominee, 
Whetu Rolleston, had been an 
organiser for, and prorogee of, 
the retiring member, Brownie 
Rcwiti. She was also a member 
of the Labour policy council 
and a graduate in political 
science. Her nomination was 
subjected to pressure from a 
strong Te Arawa contingent, 
who warned the Labour Party 
that the selection of a woman 
candidate would have dire elec¬ 
toral consequences. 

I An all-male selection panel 
did not help matters and as a 
consequence a two-time loser in 
general seats, not fluent in 
Maori, was selected. 

The ineffectual position of 
Maori Labour MPs In Parlia¬ 
ment, the un-Maori actions and 
utterances of National's trio has 
resulted in the most effective of 
the new generation of Maori 
women foregoing pakeha 
politics for Maori political 
groups, including Mana 
Motuhake, 

The tno?t successful activists 
organise their own women’s 
organisations add political 
groups. • 


Salvation for Maori people h 
not seen in parliamentary 
politics, particularly when the 
gains to be mode are marginal 
and when the Maori seats haw, 
by the political pressure of 
pakehas, been kept to four, and 
in the past, locked into Labour. 
.Their political doui is miniraai 
in opposition and seemingly 
suppressed when Labour rulei. 
They have no clout when com¬ 
pared with the Black Caucus in 
the United States Congress. 

Until the Maori seats are in¬ 
creased to at least 10 and have 
total control of Maori policies, 
Maori voters (the few who do 
vote) will continue to be limited 
to providing a conscience- 
salving quartet for the pakeha 
majority. But in Parliament,» 
in New Zealand society, the 
pakeha veto frustrates Maori 
policies. i 

For many Maori women, the 
long-term dark tunnel of New 
Zealand politics was made 
slightly brighter by Maliu 
Rata's defection from Labour 
and the growth of a formidable 
political coalition. Many joined 
with the hope of some equal 
power-shaking in the decision 
making councils, and a removal 
of the male domination which 
is sometimes passed off as tribal 
integrity. 

Younger Maori women, in 
particular, arc deliberately 
choosing to work inside Mam 
Motuhake and other un¬ 
ashamedly pro-Maori groups 
with the passionate desire that 
the self-determination and 
decolonisation they espuuw 
will also include the lifting of 
oppression suffered by Maori 
women. 

Many Maori women wVt * 
more powerful stance; and sell- 
esteem, assertiveness and 
educational awareness pro¬ 
grammes arc seen as one way of 
solving Maori women’s prob¬ 
lems. 

On a national level the three 
major political parties continue 
to ignore the special problems 
and needs of Maori women. 
They do so at their peril. Both 
National and Social Credit uo 
not have in their manifesto any 
women’s policies, only family 
centred ones, and Labour con - 
centrales on broad genera 
policies for all women. 

Mana Motuhake only hw 
been able to understand me 
ongoing oppression * 
through intense and sometimes 
bitter and emotional debates -^ 
comprehensive P ollcy . ie 
emerged aimed at i 
Maori men's conscious® 
sexism and re-creating 
traditional partnership- 

It Is more a tribute to tht " 

sistence of wdmen j5 

new dawn promised. ^ a 

also a hint of real ?* n \_ saddles 

Motuhake needs all the P addl« 

it can gather on ' 

Parliament and £ 

in times of danger, wo 

Vt 

councils of the movtanem^ 
all other parties ar ^ 

dominated, but F. !0 

message has been heard 

dTofherwise is dangerous for 

the coherence of a Maor 
: "Stare are signs that W* jjg 

current resurgence of j 

1 and pride among ^ 

• women, the future* 

: shaped by them 
i Maori men who 8***^ 
i determination and yj 

1 don of Maoridom will P 
i equality for both. 

i Nicole* Poartartga haa * 

. degree In political studies 
l la active ln.Maorl end wome 
organisations. 
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The House of ‘Unrepresentatives’ 


Occupation, PER CENT TOTAL CANDIDATES 


by Murray J Williams 

WE are about to elect a 

of Representatives — but how 
“representative”? 

In a country of 1000 pressure 
groups, we all like to think that 

the 92 souls who win prizes in 
our triennial lottery will be 
“representative”. 

But the truth is that 92 peo¬ 
ple just cannot be truly 
representative of the ages, at¬ 
titudes, occupations, economic 
status, sporting interests or 
whatever, of the people of New 
Zealand. Each cannot encap¬ 
sulate the views of the 34,250 
'they, on average, will represent 
in the new Parliament. 

Nevertheless, it’s always of 
interest at election time to see 
just whom we liave to choose 
from, and what their 
(^grounds may be. 

NBR Outlook proved an in¬ 
teresting source of information 
- and with the aid of a 
calculator and a wet Sunday, I 
did a little analysis. 

In both age and occupation, 
our candidates are most 
unrepresentative, and what is 
more, there are quite major 
pony biases. 

Let’s start with the obvious: 
women get a very poor deal. 
They represent 52.6 per cent of 
the New Zealand population 
between the ages of 20 and 69 
(all statistics on population 
come from the August 1981 
Monthly Abstract oj Statistics) 
yet they form only 10 per cent 
of the candidates. 

All parties are bad — but 
Social Credit proves the worst 
of the three main parties with 
only 8 per cent of its candidal us 
women. 

National ha the youngest 
stable of candidates — their 
average age is 41.5 years, com¬ 
pared with 42.1 years for 
Labour and 43.9 for Social 
Credit. But averages can be 
misleading. The distribution of 
ages is much more revealing. 
HalfofNational ’5 cundidatcs 
are aged between 35 and 44. 
Labour instead has cast its net 
more widely and has taken 15 
to 20 per cent of its candidates 
Iran each of the 30-34, 35-39, 
W-44 and 45-49 age groups. 
And Social Credit is different 
again — with each successive 
group, it takes an increased 
percentage of its candidates, 


reaching a peak in the 50-54 
year group from which almost 
one-quarter of its candidates 
are drawn. 

Yet, Social Credit has more 
faith in youth — 10 per cent of 
its candidates are under 29, 
compared with 5 per cent of 
National’s and 6 per cent of 
Labour’s. 

And how do the ages of can¬ 
didates reflect that of the elec¬ 
torate? Leaving aside all those 
older than 69 years (sorry, but 
the parties don't like the idea of 
the 10 per cent of the New 
Zealand population over 65 be¬ 
ing represented in Parliament), 
then people over 35 and under 
54 are over-represented in the 
line-up of candidates, the 55-59 
and 30-34-year-olds are 
represented in direct propor¬ 
tion to their numbers, while 
those under-represented are 
between 20 and 29 and between 
60 and 69. 

The pushy 40-year-olds ore 
with us! 

The oldest candidates are the 
two National ministers, Alan 
Highet and Bill Young, both 
67. The opposition parties ob¬ 
viously treat them with con¬ 
tempt — Highet has an oppo¬ 
nent 42 years his junior against 
him, while Young has two 
mere lads (27 and 29) barking 
at his heels. 

Labour’s old men are Eddie 
Isbey at 64 and Mick Connelly 
at 65, while Social Credit has a 
64-ycar-old as its senior can¬ 
didate. 

Mete youths abound. Social 
Creilit is fielding two 22-yuav- 
nlds and National’s youngest is 
23. Bruce Beet ham must have 
something — he has the 
youngest Labour candidate (23) 
and youngest Values candidate 
(30) as opponents. 

If you like maturity in an 
electorate, then head for Bay of 
Islands. There, the average age 
of all candidates is 56. But if 
you prefer youth, go to Roskill 
where the three candidates 
don't quite average 31. 

The greatest age difference 
between candidates is 42 years 
(at Rcmuera). The least age dif¬ 
ference is in Awarufl where all 
candidates lie within a range of 
two years, while in Manawatu 
three years separate the field. 

Wc have often heard Labour 
being rather unkindly referred 
to as a party of school-teachers 


— but I didn’t believe it was so 
correct: 30 per cent of all 
Labour candidates are either 
school-teachers, university 
teachers or students. No other 
parly is so dominated by a 
single occupational group. 

National takes most of its 
candidates from lawyers/ac- 
countants (22 per cent), closely 
followed by those with farming 
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connections (20.5 per cent). 
Social Credit takes 20 per cent 
of its candidates from the farm¬ 
ing sector, 13.5 pet cent from 
the small business world, while 
11 per cent ore teachers. 

Labour seems to have a mort¬ 
gage on those candidates with a 
background in health services 
and 11 per cent of its can¬ 
didates have had union atTilia- 1 
tions. 

Taking all the candidates 
listed in NBR Outlook, one in 
six has a farming background, 
one in seven is a teacher, one in 
eight is a lawyer or accountant 
and one in eleven operates his 
or her small business 

That doesn’t seem m leave 
much in the way of represen¬ 
tatives from the 76 per cent of 
the population outside of those 
occupations. 

There is a goad cross-section 
of occupations standing in each 
electorate. However, a couple 
of South Island seats offer Hob¬ 
son's choice of a farmer or a 
farmer or a farmer. 

But the crowning touch must 
surely be at Papakura. If the 
electors there don't like the 
Minister of Education, an ex¬ 
school-teacher, they can vote 
for his opponents — a teacher 
or a teacher. 

Murray J Williams, a Well¬ 
ington aclantlat, wrote thlB as a 
letter to the editor. 
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I HE Opio Forestry Fund is a Group Invest¬ 
ment Fund estebllshed under Pert II of the 
Trustee Companies Act 1067. investment 
In the units is an Investment in a deferred 
income stock. Proceeds of this Issue will be 
used to purchase lend, plant trees, and 
maintain the forest till maturity. 

When the assets are realised in 30 years the 
proceeds will be distributed to investors, , 
end such distributions ere tax free. The 
estimated return .to investors compounded 
over the 30 year period Is 18,82ft p.a. 
before tax and 16.35% after tax. 

APPLICATION has boon made to the Stack 

4 Exchange Association of New 
Zealand to list the units so 
Investors have the opportunity 
to monitor and realise their 
Investments at an earlier date 
. if they so desire. 
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Please forward a prospectus relating to ■ 
the Opio Forestry Fund. 
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forming pvt of tha prospectus. 
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Farmers’ plight: an Irish joke at National’s expense? 



by Peter Burke 

i im [he pas [ to be a true blue 
National Party supporter has 
' [e4 iw meant being a true green 
supporter because of National s 
jnmient commitment to the 
Jnd and in particular farming. 
But looking at election ’81, 
shere must be some doubts m 
,he minds of many farmers 
about the depth of this commit¬ 
ment, given the emphasis that 
the "Think Big” projects are 
atting- ... 

While life for the big and 
established farmers may be as 
secure as it ever was, the 
smaller Tanner - people such 
is jharemitkers trying to get 
i ihat first farm -must be really 
S wondering whom to support, 
i The export returns of the last 
i season tend to gloss over some 
| ofihedeep-seated problems the 
' industry is facing, and like a 
. poor paint job, the bubbles are 
starling to appear. 

Wool prices are regarded by 
our learned economists as the 
buometer of farmer con¬ 
fidence. If that is the case then 
firmer confidence must be just 
Mu nil at ihe moment. 

As at November 6 wool 
prices had hit rock bottom for 
the current season at 257 cents 
ikilo. That's only 2 cents more 
thin a year ago. 

To try and cushion this 
Jnunatk fall in prices the 
Government sel ihe level of 
•uppletnentary minimum price 
for wool this year at 320 cents a 
Vito. With the market price so 
low already this scheme Iws 
owt the Government about $30 
million bv way of direct hand¬ 
outs to farmers. 

Our people of the land are 
proud people and the concept 
of coming on the Government 
pasToll, just like the much- 
criticised public servants is not 
jppejfing. 

, Bui like it or not, with the 
S.MP payouts farmers are ns 
much public servants as a filing 
j clerk on the Government 
| wres Board, 

One could even see farmers 
Opting the SMP payouts 
jr^v (fully if they could see thnt 
me money they wetc getting 
>CIU % doing them seine 
jood. But agricultural 
wnomists admit that the wool 
, M ^ «nts a kilo is tw 
I';. 10 reall y encourage farmers 

, r* mon «y b“ck in the 

land. 

Jh«y argue that it should be 
340 «ms, and, in fact, 
JS* Wre rumours that the 
wtmment wanted to do this, 

^'Sr ori,b — 

. Jjj *°° l P rice « were low 
Ihe, ® the “ ason J people in 
kJ** * erc confident that 

XT 0n PiC K k “ P )? ** 

vJz.™ October and early 

opp«xi! ber L Howevcr > just the 
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lipe woo 1 (the wool that is 
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farmers will decide to shear 
lambs and cull ewes before 
sending them to the works. 
This will mean a greater influx 
of lambs’ wool and also the 
poor-selling shorter wools com¬ 
ing up for auction. 

It will place greater pressure 
un shearing contractors because 
there will be more work and it 
could lead to some demands for 
above-award rates to do the 
work. 

The Wool Board will prob¬ 
ably have to buy in greater 
stocks of the unwanted shorter 
wools which will place con¬ 
siderable strain on their finan¬ 
cial resources- 

The lack of an SMP for slipe 
wool is also likely to delay the 
start of the killing season as 
farmers will hold on to their 
lambs to the last minute, shear 
them and send them off to the 
works. 

This is a real possibility this 
season because, for climatic 
reasons, the grass growth has 
been slow through much of the 
country and the lambs are not 
growing at a particularly fast 
rate. 

The meat industry presents 
un equally gloomy picture. The 
outlook for mutton this season 
is one of the worst on record 
with a lot of last season's pro- , 
Auction unsold and at this stage 
no buyer in sight for this 
season's output. 

The situation is so bad that 
the Meat Board has stepped in 
right at the start of the season 
iiml virtually taken over the 
marketing of mutton, paying 
farmers its minimum price of 
43 cents n kilo — more titan the 
exporters .tie prepared 
■mtlay. 1'iiimcis still, however, 
gel the Government SMP or50 
cents a kilo for the basic grade. 

Lamb markets are also in a 
fragile state. Iran is proving to 
be a poor payer and shipments 
of lamb there have been 
delayed until cash appears. 
These problems could continue 
next season, raising extra con¬ 
cern as collectively the Middle | 
Past nations are now the largest 1 
buyer of New Zealand frozen 
lainh. 

The Government will also be 
paying out huge sums to sheep 
farmers through the SMPs. 
The market value of lamb is 
124 cents n kilo. The Govern¬ 
ment SMP is 145 cents. 

New Zcnland faces con¬ 
siderable pressure on markets 
outside the Middle East. We 
are no longer selling lamb to 
Canada because of pressure 
from Canadian sheep formers. 
The Americans have a farm bill 
which, if enacted, could ex¬ 
clude all our meat. 

The British Iamb market was 
nothing short of a disaster last 
season with low prices and 
sluggish sales culminating in 
poor returns to farmers and 
there is no reason to be op¬ 
timistic this year. 

Last season stock numbers 
peaked and the sheep popula¬ 
tion rose to 71 million. But this 
year it will be all downhill. 
Facial eczema and a poor 
season have seen lambing 
percentages drop markedly. 

Last season’s ewe kill waB 
also up by two million to seven 
million, and this, too, will have 
some impact on sheep num¬ 
bers, putting further pressure 
on freezing works which have 
installed new equipment to in¬ 
crease their throughput. 

There will be competition 
between companies for stock 
and to some extent this is what 
the Borthwicks-CWS problem 
at Longburn is ail about. By in¬ 
stalling a pelting machine, 
Longburn has to increase the 
number of stock killed there, 



and the works must try to get it 
at competitive rates from near¬ 
by districts. 

Even the dairy industry, 
which seems to havc an amaz¬ 
ing capacity to weather any 
storm, is having its woes. 
Farmers asked for and got an 
increase in the basic price for 
their milk from the Dairy 
Board to help them over the 
problems of financial liquidity. 

Dairy farmers have been bor¬ 
rowing more money than ever 
before and some are hard- 
pressed to meet the interest 
charges. 

Horticulture has not had a 
good season, either, with the 
Apple and Pear Marketing 


Board reporting a record $11 
million loss. In virtually all 
markets, but especially in 
Europe, the board has faced 
severe competition from Latin 
America and even domestic 
European producers with 
prices dropping and a glut of 
fruit. 

The end of 1981 and this 
election campaign is a time of 
sombre reflection for all those 
in the agricultural business. 
Aerial topdressing firms have 
suffered a 25 per cent drop in 
business, young sharemilkers 
now need upwards of $100,000 
in cash or a high interest loan 
to buy a farm, and the hill 
counrry farmer faces a drop in 
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real terms of his income. 

All these problems are linked 
in some way or another to the 
biggest single problem facing 
the farmer — inflation. Na¬ 
tional got the farmers’ vote last 
election because PM Rob Mul- 
doon said he could control the 
problem. But far from being 
taken in hand, inflation is still 
like the hare on the racetrack — 
always seeming out of the grasp 
of the greyhound. 

No one seems to have an 
answer. One econumist put it 
very aptly: “We have flne- 
tuned the economy to such nn 
extent that no matter what we 
do we can’t change the music.” 

The voters can cerrainly try 
on November 28 to make some 
changes and one can draw sonic 
interesting parallels with 
similar types of nations 
overseas. In Britain, for in¬ 
stance, the rise of the Social 
Democrats can be compared to 


the rise of Social Credit. 

But perhaps a lesser known 
example with more relevance is 
the Republic of Ireland. That 
country has roughly the same 
population as ours, ii depends 
to almost the same extent as we 
do on agricultural exports, it 
has inflation at roughly the 
same level and until recently ic 
did have a so-called conser¬ 
vative government in power. 

That party. Fine Fail, was 
similar to the National Party 
with its links to the rural com¬ 
munity. But to everyone's sur¬ 
prise it was defeated by the 
Labour Party with some help 
from a string of independent 
members. 

New Zealand may be heading 
in a similar direction on 
November 28. 

PetBT Burke is Radio New 
Zealand's national agricultural 
reporter. 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

INCREASES in company tax 
under Labour, a slowdown in 
the domestic economy under 
National, and stalled economic 
growth with a hung Parlia¬ 
ment. 

These arc some of the op¬ 
tions facing the investment 
community. The Erst two they 
can live with, but the third is 
universally rated as disastrous. 

Neither a National nor a 
Labour win at the polls will 
hold any particular fears for 
company and investment cir¬ 
cles — the biggest threat to 
them is uncertainty. 

Traditionally people with a 
lot to lose have always feared a 
Labour Government, but it 
seems this is no longer the case. 

Labour has overcome its 
"Big, Bad (Socialist) Wolf’ im¬ 
age, with a track record of 
growth in selected sectors of 
the domestic economy in the 
years it has governed. 

With a National Government 
the prospect is for less growth 
in the domestic economy than 
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No business fears, except ‘hung’ result 


under Labour, as more funds 
are ploughed into the "Think 
Big" projects. 

But the third option is the 
most frightening to the 
business community — a hung 
Parliament with major invest¬ 
ment decisions inevitably de¬ 
ferred in the face of a crippled 
political decision-making pro¬ 
cess and the prospect of a fur¬ 
ther election to settle the im¬ 
passe. 

But a hung Parliament is still 
rated as the outside chance. 
The difficulty is picking which 
party will win the Treasury 
benches — and that has 
businessmen and investment 
experts stumped. 

One major institutional in¬ 
vestor told NBR he did not see 
any great danger in either Na¬ 
tional or Labour. “If Labour 
gets in, a rise in the company 
tax rate seems likely, to finance 
its election policy. 

“Labour has promised in¬ 


dividuals certain tax exemp¬ 
tions and are committed to not 
interfering with superannua¬ 
tion, so the question is where is 
it going to come from," he said. 

“I quite like their plan to put 
a tax on overseas financing, but 
it seems inevitable that they 
will increase the company tax 
rate from 45 per cent to 50 or 
60 per cent, and that would kill 
a lot of incentive in business, 
not so much for the exporters 
but lor those operating in the 
local market. 

"I think a tax on capital prof¬ 
its could be applied to specu¬ 
lative gains — they might say it 
applied for gains made on in¬ 
vestments held For less than 
two years which would be bad 
for the sharemarket,” said the 
investor. 

A National Government 
would see a "bit of g credit 
squeeze” and this, combined 
with aa easing of export prices, 
could see a dampening effect on 


companies. “I think the 
sharemarket will rally after a 
National win before gradually 
declining in 1982.” One of the 
biggest problems the institu¬ 
tional investor saw with a 
return of the National Govern¬ 
ment was "the single- 
mindedness of the Prime 
Minister. 

“In the institutional field, 
this is one of the greatest prob¬ 
lems. He just ignores the 
representations we have made 
to him. 

"Take the differences in the 
Government stock ratios for 
super funds managed by life of¬ 
fices (50 per cent of total assets) 
and the superannuation funds 
themselves (40 per cent stock 
holding requirement). 

“We asked him for a reduc¬ 
tion in ours but it seems more 
likely that he will increase the 
super funds ratios to our level 
— particularly when the local 


bodies are screaming out for 
money.” 

Predicting an outright vic¬ 
tory for either party is a task 
avoided by most, though one 
broker told NBR: “I think Na¬ 
tional will just squeeze in.” 

But he admits Labour vic¬ 
tories traditionally create a bull 
market. "Everyone says 
Labour will be good for hous¬ 
ing with its low-interest loans; 
there will be support for small 
business and while I would ex¬ 
pect them to continue to sup¬ 
port our export momentum, I 
can’t imagine they will con¬ 
tinue to pay out such large in¬ 
centives to the likes of Fletcher 
Challenge. 

"For that reason I would 
continue to rare companies in 
that area of the sharemarket as 
suffering from a high degree of 
political risk,” said the broker. 

"Tax cuts under Labour 
would be attractive, particular¬ 
ly if they were linked with a 
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move towards direct taxation 
but under National .. 
just don't know - I ^ 
remember the Ross ComS 
(on taxation) and how Muldo™ 
treated that. He seems frighten. 
e t I0 L ,ake initiative and ph 
off his backside, the brtfc! 

SalQ. 

One aiM | ytt sea a ^ 
more buoyant economy under, 
Labour Government. "It w ;ti 
be good for individuals and 
companies with big growth In 
housebuilding, electronics m 
appliances and that sort of 
thing - which will be good fbr 
the sharemarket." 

Under National, he foreseesj 
slight dampening of the 
economy and an increase in the 
tendency towards takeovers 
mergers and rationalisations - 
"in line with both IDC and 
CER plans. 

"But Labour has said it will 
cut back on takeovers and 
mergers and it is committed to 
keeping prices down through 
more competition in the 
marketplace," the analyst 
noted. 
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Our curls 

are there for life! 


Hairstyles, even so-called 
permanent waves, don't Iasi A 
for ever, but the curls in our mk 
retractile telephone cords 
are there to stay. It *8Q8SHI 
takes a very special process to 
produce a cord that will stretch 
and retract day after day. year 
after year, without failing. 


Austral Standard 
Cables Pty. Ltd 



At Austral Standard Cables 
^ the cord is subjected 
HfcS to the most careful 
Wm;\ quality control every 
...' inch of the way. 

Because, when it comes to 
lines of communication, 
we don't take chances. 


P.O. Box 16-062 
Hornby Christchurch 
Telephone 497-109 


'For better lines of communication 


by Colin James 

THE Waikato and western Bay 
of Plenty are the crucible of 
New Zealand social credit. 
Here in the 1930s among the 
small farmers struggling under 
high debt and low prices and 
among their dependent small 
business people the doctrine 
spread like wildfire. 

In 1978 the region provided 
nearly half of the seats where 
Social Credit pushed into sec¬ 
ond place: Waipa, Maiamata, 
Hauraki and Kaimai — and 
Tauranga, Social Crcdir’s first 
such success in a provincial 
city. 

Northland is still more of a 
glamour area for Social Credit. 
Its two top targets for gains lie 
there. 

But Hauraki is third in that 
list. Up until a few weeks back, 
most pundits within and out¬ 
side the parties were giving it to 
Social Credit and anything over 
an 18 per cent vote nationwide 
must leave it at risk. 

Matamata is another at risk, 
though the swing needed is big¬ 
ger. Rangiriri, needing a huge 
swing, has proved one of the 
surprises to Social Crediters 
themselves, who had already 
elevated it to the first rank of 
potential gains before Energy 
Minister Bill Birch helped 
them along with his involve¬ 
ment in Coromandel land, the 
subject of a mining privilege. 

High hopes are also held of 
Tauranga, the mixed seat of 
Kaimai that surrounds it, 
Tarawera and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, Taupo. 

These hopes arc built on add¬ 
ing ex-National discontent 
among farmers and small busi¬ 
ness people to a collapsible 
anti-National ex-Labour vote. 

Where the Labour vote does 
collapse in the countryside its 
Social Credit predator seems to 
have a corrosive effect on the 
Labour vote in the fringes of 
enclosed urban Hreas. 

Thus the fringes of Auckland 
returned a relatively high 
Social Credit vote in 1978. 
Tauranga put Social Credit in 
second place. In Hamilton, 
Social Credit may have been 
important in keeping Labour 
out. 

Conversely, where Labour 
fights back in force Social 
Credit's potential drops. Leo 
Mangos may have stymied 
Social Credit in Kaimai, for in¬ 
stance. 

And, to put a different twist 
on it, National'8 extraordinary 


young woman MP, Marilyn 
Waring, may have pul together 
a coalition of voters in Waipa 
that will deny Social Credit 
much of the spoiling power ii 
has in other similar seats. 

Labour docs have a more ac¬ 
tive role than a helper ur 
spoiler for Social Credit. 

It holds Taupo. A landslide 
might give it Rotorua. A 
substantial swing might give it 
one or both the Hamilton scats 
The problem for Labour is 
affluence, hi the less wcll-olF 
provincial cities in rhe middle 
and south of New Zealand, 
Labour cither holds the city or 
is within a few votes of doing 
so. 

But Tauranga is well beyond 
its grasp and is being pushed 
farther away by the kiwifruit 
boom. Tourist-rich Rotorua 
has escaped its dutches since 
I960, even in the landslide of 
1972. 

In Hamilton, Labour has 
won only once in the past 30 
years — in 1972, when it won 
both scats. In 1978 the swing to 
Labour in Hamilton was barely 
a third of its nationwide level, 
In Hamilton West, the better 
prospect for Labour of the two, 
a young left-wing union organ¬ 
iser, Paddy McCaffrey, has at¬ 
tracted a local organisation that 
is the match of any in the coun¬ 
try for numbers, depth of 
penetration to block level and 
spread. 

This has turned the tables on 
normal top dog NanoMl, 
where maverick MP Mike 
Minogue, reminded last wees 
by Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon that he will not be in 
one of his Cabinets, does not 
have the usual strong organisa¬ 
tion behind him. 

Lois Welch in Hamilton East 
also has a stronger organisation* 
than Labour fielded in 19JB- 
But her opponent, outspoken 
Environment Minister « 
Shearer, possesses the twin vir¬ 
tues of being more mainstream 
than Minogue, yet still sun ■ 
clently distanced from the Mui' 
doon line. 

A month or so back some Na¬ 
tional strategists were very wor¬ 
ried about Hamilton. T resJ .y!: 
George Chapman even saw 
was the key to the election. But 
it Is a hard nut fbr Labour to 
crack. Watch it carefully on 
November 28. But if the swing 
to Labour is anything less than 
2 per cent, you can probably 
safely forget It. 
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‘Hairy berry boom’ boosts Nat hopes of holding on 

IVnlllnirfnvd 


by Rufus Wallingford 

THE prosperity created by the 
“hairy berry” boom can only 
help National's chances in both 
Kaimai and Tauranga. 

Social Credit is putting up 
the same candidates — Doug 
Conway (Kaimai) and Paul 
Hills (Tauranga). Both came 
second to National MPs Bruce 
Townshend and Keith Allen, 
who look set for another term 
in Parliament, barring some 
missive nationwide shift to the 
green and golds. 

The reasons, however, are 
not identical. Take Kaimai 
first: In 1978 Conway could 
not better Townshend in any 
booth, despite the National 
candidate's migration from the 
Hauraki Plains and lack oflocal 
residence and identity. 

in the last three years 
Townshend has been an active 
and risible MP in an area 
where rhe horticulture boom 
has created great opportunities 
for the hardworking en¬ 
trepreneur. Thus Townshend 
has an immediate identification 
within the electorate. 

To add to Conway’s 
troubles, Labour has chosen 
Leo Mangos, clean-cut, forth¬ 
right and in his party’s social 
democrat stream — vastly more 
appealing than the red-neck 
type of unionists who carried 
Labour's banner formerly. 

And even though Labour 
ante third in 1978, it still beat 
Socred in the urban areas of 
Waihi and Mt Maunganui. 
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businesses whose owners have 
moved up-market to National. 

The problem for Hills is to 
persuade the former that they 
are losing by inflation and con¬ 
vince the latter they could do 
even better under Social Credit 
economic management. 

He may have left it too late: 
In 1978 he was editor of the 
Bay Situ and thus had his name 
into every household (the Sun 
is a giveaway) — now he edits 
only the league paper, the 
Guardian, and thus preaches 


largely to the converted, even 
though the circulation is up 82 
per cent in the past three years. 

Hills also takes the attitude 
that MPs should not be ex¬ 
pected to provide solutions to 
local problems, but rather help 
local bodies put into effect the 
solutions they themselves 
determine. In oiher words, he 
would foster IocbI initiative and 
oppose diktats emanating from 
Wellington. 

But at the same time, in con¬ 
formity with league philoso¬ 


phy, he seeks to be Tauranga's 
MP first and a Social Crediler 
second, which he considers 
quite different from the present 
approach of party first and 
local interests a poor second. 

There’s a fine distinction in 
that lot which may escape 
Tauranga voters who are as 
pragmatic as any in New 
Zealand. 

Labour’s candidate, Glenda 
Fryer, has no such qualms — 
her strategy is to harden and in¬ 
crease the base Labour vote. 


which has slipped in each of the 
last two elections. 

Her university education in 
political science taught her that 
without a base one cannot 
fight, but she is also realistic 
enough to recognise that her 
only chance is to slip through 
the middle in an internecine 
Socred-Nai battle. 

Both Tauranga and Kaimai 
have their fringe candidates. 
Jon Mayson, co-leader of 
Values, is standing in Kaimai, 
and has persuaded Carolyn 


Wait in Tauranga, to be one of 
16 Values representatives. 

Both want a platform to pose 
“the right questions” and both 
are quite resigned to losing 
their deposits. 

In addition, Tauranga archi¬ 
tect Colin MacGillivray is stan¬ 
ding as an independent in op¬ 
position to "the other three 
left-wing parties"; while 
Kaimai’s independent, carpen¬ 
ter Chris Watt, wants more 
recognition for alternative 
lifestyles. 
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I f you need 

business finance 
we’re ready to help! 


We can't see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

We’ll assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you’re already in business and need new, income producing 
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to us. In other words, whether you’re starting out, expanding, 
diversifying, exporting/importing, or simply keeping pace - 
we can design an N.Z.I. Finance Business Loan programme 
for you. 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? ... : 

Any sum that your business can repay without stress. We 
have no pre-conceived ideas and no upper limits. 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’ll consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, 
land, property, plant or vehicles-secured by ways such as 
hire purchase, lease or mortgage. The asset used ifor security 
need not he part of the venture being financed. Yoii do not 
iiccc. to be a client ofThe New Zealand I nsurance Company. 
WHO ARE N.Z.I. FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding $260 million .N.Z.I. Finance isNew 
Zealand's third largest Financier and Merchant Banker and is 
a member of The New Zealand Insurance Group. With 20 
offices throughout New Zealand you can be assured of 
prompt, personal service and advice. 

HOW TO APPLY? . - 

Just phone your nearest N.Z. I. Finance office and one of our 
Finance Executives will come to see you. 

Alternatively, you can apply through your Accountant 
or Solicitor. 


N.Z.L Finance Ltd. 

FINANCIERS AND MERCHANT BANKERS 
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Now the time for party to come to Nat hopeful’s aid 


by Rufus Wallingford 

THE National Party is clearly 
concerned — if not outwardly 
showing too much worry — 
about its chances in Hauraki. 

"This seat is in danger," is 
the blunt assessment of Hugh 
Hayward, long-time chairman 
of the Hauraki Plains County 
Council who many moons ago 
had aspirations of representing 
his patch in Parliament 
himself: for National, natural¬ 
ly- 

And the reason: Most views 
converge on the Government’s 
response, or lack of it, to the 
wrangle over funding the 
Waihou river flood protection 
scheme. (It was flooding from 
that river that caused such 
devastation, specially in 
Paeroa, last April.) 

In 1980 dollars, the scheme is 
costed at $42 million and to 
date is about two-thirds com¬ 


plete with nothing from locals 
— so fir. 

The Government wanted 
$1.6 million a year local con¬ 
tribution, though it has drop¬ 
ped the ante somewhat since. 
Local opinion is adamant that 
$600,000 a year is all that land- 
owners can justifiably afford, 
and even rhat burden is plan¬ 
ned to spread over a wider area 
than many think reasonable in 
an attempt to keep individual 
assessments down. 

So while he is the front run¬ 
ner, Graeme Lee, National’s 
choice to replace the unspec¬ 
tacular Leo Schultz, is working 
hard behind the scenes to get 
his party to come to the aid of 
the party. 

Farmers are fighting land 
classification in the High 
Court. 

It seems that a favourable an¬ 
nouncement from the Prime 
Minister when he makes a 


swing through Hauraki could 
lay to rest any National Party 
doubts. 

And this view is shared by 
Social Credit’s hopeful, Gor¬ 
don Miller. While quietly con¬ 
fident of his chances, Miller 
concedes the Government 
could "buy” the seat by, 
perhaps, altering the 1:3 sub¬ 
sidy ratio or by turning the 
local contribution into a 
suspensory loan. 

But although Waihou flood 
protection appears to dominate 
there’s a strong indication that 
national rather than parochial 
issues will dominate. 

Mike Blake, enterprising 
editor of the Hauraki Herald, 
organised a survey in early Oc¬ 
tober after getting professional 
advice from the Heylen 
Research Centre. 

To Blake’s surprise — and he 
was not alone — unemploy¬ 
ment Topped the issues list, 


followed by Inflation, while the 
Waihou scheme came a poor 
third, equal with mining. 

For the time being at least the 
mining issue is quiet; but one 
not mentioned in the survey — 
Hauraki Gulf fishing — could 
become a rod for Lee's back. 

Labour candidate Carl 
Jensen in particular is identify¬ 
ing with local fishermen who 
fear that changed rules will 
mean they lose their livelihood 
to the bigger Northland boats 
— and as a spin-off, the local 
fish processing industry will 
get a thump in the guts and so 
have to lay off staff. 

And Jensen asserts that in 
dollar terms fishing is the big¬ 
gest industry on the Cor¬ 
omandel Peninsula. 

Jensen is a far more attractive 
candidate than Labour's offer¬ 
ing in 1978, and while he has 
little chance of winning his ef- 
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forts could mean the difference 
to Miller’s chances. 

It is significant that the 
Hauraki Herald poll showed 
both the National and Socred 
vote down about 5 per cent on 
1978 votes cast, but still giving 
Lee a healthy lead. 

Support for Labour dropped 
only 1.5 per cent, and that 
could mean bad news for 
Miller who needs further ero¬ 
sion of the Labour vote to top¬ 
ple Lee. 

But on the plus side for 
Miller is the near-doubling of 
the uncommitted vote to 20.5 
per cent. He argues that he is 
the only effective alternative to 
National and that in Hauraki, a 
wasted vote is a Labour vote. 

Whether the anti-Govern- 
ment voters see that logic re¬ 


mains a big question mark. 

This is Miller’s second try 
for Hauraki. On his fi m «. 
tempt he lifted the Socred 
showing by nearly 4000 vote, 
(the support for Labour drop, 
ped nearly 800) and this limeiT 
the Labour vote stays at iu 
1978 level, he needs only about 
1000 voters to chaa« 
Hauraki’s allegiance. 

But Lee is a local man, too 
and has a solid 15-year stint in 
local government to buttress 
his claims. Neither is emotional 
firebrand candidates - their 
contest is somewhat reminis¬ 
cent of an earnest duel fought 
strictly to the rules, as befits 
Miller’s quite unpretentious 
personality and Lee’s Christian 
convictions as a Baptist elder 
and lay preacher. 


Personal following may 
Ibe Thompson’s strength 


by Richard Fletcher 

IN 1978, one of GeoffThomp- 
son’s campaign officials who 
had been in the Linked States 
suggested the Narional can¬ 
didate for Horowhenua should 
find a slogan for himself, 
American-style. Thompson 
thought calling himself, as sug¬ 
gested, "the ftiendly one" was 
a bit corny. 

But nevertheless, he agrees 
friendliness and approachabili¬ 
ly were two of the attributes he 
pushed when campaigning for, 
and winning the newly created 
Horowhenua seat. 

Thompson is a pleasant, 
easy-going, young-looking 
41-year-old, who as a lawyer 
and farmer has been in the elec¬ 
torate virtually all his life. 

Compared with 1978, he is 
better known in the electorate 
and his dogged stands for 
Horowhenua may have scored 
him points. But the pleasant 
manner covers a sharp political 
instinct. 

With the Fibremakers 
closure at Shannon, the bright 
boy and potential rising star of 
the class of '78 had also to 
rethink at least some of his 
strong private enterprise 
stance. 

Thompson played an impor¬ 
tant role in setting up the Shan¬ 
non Tannery as one way of 
replacing the jobs lost when 
Fibremakers closed. The tan¬ 
nery was opened last week 
though some locals say they 
have only seen a few of the jobs 
so far. 

Balanced against that, 

| Thompson has made the effort. 

Thompson told NBR that in 
the rest of the electorate the 
; feeling is one of progress. Tex- 
i tiles in Levin are going well, 
the Foxton people caught by 
the sales tax on caravans have 
found jobs and local hor¬ 
ticultural development con¬ 
tinues to expand. 

But he still admits the fight 
will be a close one and is well 
aware of the slimness of his 
744-vote majority. This time, 
he said the "iffy” part of the 
electorate for him could be 
Waikanae. The retired popula¬ 
tion, in the main wealthy and 
staid, would appear to be 
National-leaning, but the party 
noted drops in support there 
last election and a jump for 
Social Credit and Labour. 
Campaign officials think that 
may be a temporary phenom¬ 
enon, though : Thompson 
doesn't underestimate the 
calibre of his Labour opponent, 
David Page. 


Page is a couple of years 
older than Thompson. Sincere 
and easy-going on a one-toooe 
level, educational psychologist 
Page brings a wealth of ex¬ 
perience to the Horowhenua 
Labour campaign. After work 
on Labour’s East Coast Bays 
Campaign in 1972 he moved to 
Palmerston North. Since then 
he has worked in both 
Palmerston North and 
Manawatn electorate organisa¬ 
tions. 

Like Thompson, Page points 
to Waikanae as being the possi¬ 
ble place of change. He believes 
older National Party sup¬ 
porters aren’t happy with the 
Muldoon style of leadership 
and local Labour branch 
membership in Waikanae has 
gone up. 

Labour has been bringing in 
the "heavies" to back up the 
local campaign. Page noted 
that Federated Farmers had 
organised two good meetings in 
Foxton and Shannon. Farmers 
were concerned, he claimed, 
about huge cost rises and 
younger people not being able 
to get on to the land with rising 
land prices and while he con¬ 
ceded some farming 
might go to Social Credit, 
others would come to Labour. 

On manufacturing in the 
area, he believed locals were 
finding it difficult understand¬ 
ing why protection was remov¬ 
ed from Fibremakers and in the 
past couple of weeks a 10 P u 
cent tariff on imported yarn* 
was imposed to help Levin Dye 
Works. 

Page believes both sides 
copping the flak over the Risen 
dispute for different reaso . 
Some people in Levin won d 
have like the Governmentjo 
take a harder line on 
workers, but Labour may taw 
lost votes over anti-union « 
ing. 

In the main, though, all 
ties agree the strengt 
Labour and National organ* 
lions will decide 
Horowhenua result, 
though Social Credl ... 
Values 1 both | have»candidates- 
Socred’s Bobble Smith, aged « 
hopes to increase league sup’ 
port, which doubled between 
1975 and 1978. 

Labour’s Page believes 
Horowhenua will go vdtn I 
national swing, t ' 10 , r , 

organisation will also count* j 
may also be that Thompson 
high personal profile, 
National Party workers say 
give him at least 500 vote* 
could make the difference* 
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Leadership and arts of impress 
management in the Pig Islands 


■■ELECTION T 
T WATCHUli* 




by Lea Cleveland 

LEADERS have the ability to 
persuade people to support 
their actions and plans out of a 
sense of self-interest, combined 
with whatever emotions of 
trust, sincerity, loyalty, admira¬ 
tion, devotion, commitment, 
confidence, respect or grudging 
toleration they can inspire. 

Their success owes much to 
the extent to which they can 
give public performances that 
will intuitively establish such 
responses in the minds of 
followers. 

Psychologically, political 
leaders are in the same situation 
as professional actors seeking to 
engage the attention and ap¬ 
proval of large audiences, but 
unlike them they are asking 
their audiences to enlist them¬ 
selves as followers and ro act 
out the roles they have assigned 
to them in a real-life drama of 
power with very real conse¬ 
quences for its participants. 

Since the advent of televi¬ 
sion, audiences have come to 
expect increasingly 
sophisticated performances 
from would-be leaders who 
have either had to adjust them¬ 
selves to the split-second 
demands of interviews, 
debates, party political broad¬ 
casts and other camera- 
grabbing dramatisations, or 
take the ignominious conse¬ 
quences. 
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boozing, womanising, gossip¬ 
ing, rallying and nudging of 
constituents and marathons of 
wrangling intrigue in tobacco- 
smoke-filled committee rooms. 

His assiduous memory for 
names, faces Bnd intimate fami¬ 
ly details is exhibited with 
demagogic passion on election 
platforms where he must pro¬ 
fess a personal, humanitarian 
concern for the down-trodden, 
the neglected and the ordinary, 
with suitable gestures in the 
revered direction of equality, 
freedom and social justice. 

While indulging in these ex¬ 
citements he must, of course, 
take cunning care to reward 
followers for services rendered 
and to lend a prudent ear 
always to those with enough 
money and power to affect the 
survival of his regime. 

For electioneering purposes, 
what matters is not exactly 
what is said and done so much 
as the style with which it is car¬ 
ried off. Style is the 
characteristic way that the 
qualities and behaviour of a 
politician are presented tu au¬ 
diences. 

Seddon’s combination of im¬ 
mense physical vigour and gut- 
punching self-assertion was 
mediated by his shirt sleeves 
benevolence and liberal dedica¬ 
tion to the affairs and ambitions 
of the ordinary citizen. He 
came to symbolise the radical 
forces of Liberalism as well as 
the incipient nationalism of a 
crude frontier society. 

The style with which Seddori 
performed was notable for its 
pungent utterance, its com¬ 
bative energy and its identifica¬ 
tion with the occupants of our 
dingy little streets. Ail subse¬ 
quent political leaders have 
found it necessary to cultivate, 
in their various ways, this flat¬ 
tering tradition of egalitarian 
ordinariness. 

They have made a virtuous 
parade of their approachability 
and common sense, their 
absence of intellectual distinc¬ 
tion, t heir enjoyment of banal, 
suburban, family pleasures and 
their lack of any faculties not 
possessed abundantly by their 
followers. 

In the majority of cases this 
has come easily. Former Na¬ 
tional Party prime ministers 
have found it advisable to boast 
of their origins as simple 
farmers or business people who 
have risen to prominence by 
dint of perseverance and dog¬ 
ged, predictable industry. 

Labour Party prime 
ministers, until recent times, 
have graduated from the ranks 
after long service in which they 
earned not only the respect of 
the party but the confidence of 
the trade union movement. 

In many ways the epitome of 
this proletarian tradition was 
Norman Kirk, a former engine 
driver and factory hand who 
became premier in 1972 more, 
by the assiduous cultivation of 
influence, the ruthless pursuit 
of power and the application of 
a nigged, shirtsleeves style of 
oratory than by any memorable 
display of imaginative or ex¬ 
ecutive brilliance. 

But his curious death in 1974 
may have ended an era of 
political style as far as Labour 
is concerned. His successor. 
Bill Rowling, a former school¬ 
master with a degree in 
economics, introduced into the 
I l~.rUn. 1 iin at Iwist the 




aconiplishmem. This was a. 
development related to a 
general tendency within all the 
parties to favour the recruit¬ 
ment of younger people with a 
professional or business back¬ 
ground. 
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Seddon, the "great I Am" was 
transformed Into a patriotic 
saint by his death in 1906. 
This portrait, in a weekly 
periodical, awards him the halo 
of benign elder statesman 
whose "heart Is in God's Own 
Country." More recently, a 

1974 magazine eulogised the 
dead Norman Kirk and similar 
1976 treatment was accorded 

1975 victor Rob Muldoon. 
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This did not mean, however, 
that they coutd dispense with 
the common touch. Interview¬ 
ed on television in 1972, Rowl¬ 
ing felt obliged to reassure us 
that he was not out or touch 
with ordinary sentiments 
because he had "been in the ar¬ 
my", while Bob Ttzard, a 
former university teacher, was 
at pairs to point out that he had 
once been a taxi driver. 

A few days later rhe newly 
appointed Minister of Railways 
and Electricity (Ron Bailey) 
assured a newspaper inter¬ 
viewer that his father had been 
a public works tunneller and 
railway worker and he, himself, 
had been raised in public works 
camps. 

While he survived in office, ' 

Kirk cultivated close contacts ] 

with people in some very mun¬ 
dane walks of life. For example, ' 
he sometimes went across the j 

road from Parliament ( 

Buildings to stand in a queue to ( 

buy fish and chips for lunch 
and he was just as accessible as 
other prime ministers have 
been to the general public. 

He had his own networks of 
private, informal consultants. 

He monitored radio talkback 
shows and occasionally chipped 
in to object to things he didn’t 
agree with. His private 
telephone number was listed in 
the phone book and He was 
sometimes consulted by people 
as late as 4.30 in the morning. 

Bui a predecessor. Sir Keith 
Holyoake, probably holds the 
world's record Tor availability. 

He used to wolk to work so that 
he could conduct informal 
opinion polls with shopkeepers 
on the way, and he was once 
consulted on the telephone by a 
woman in need of advice about 
her drains! 

Such familiarity may be good 
foT votes, but it raises the prob¬ 
lem of social distance. It may 
be useful to cultivate a close 
identity with the democratic 
herd, but the office of prime 
minister requires that he 
should also be able to behave 
with dignity and aloofness in 
order to command respect from 
cabinet and party colleagues as 
well as from the electorate. 

All authority depends on be¬ 
ing able to sustain a certain 
amount of mystery about its 
operations. This requires that 
is incumbents need to keep 
some social distance between 
themselves and those over 
whom they would rule. The 
more elitist that authority, the 
more it must seem distant, 
mysterious, inscrutable and 
hence unchallengeable. 

In societies where class and 
other barriers augment tradi¬ 
tional forms of political 
authority, chimney sweeps 
seldom Itobnob with the ruler 
or the princess except in fairy 
tales. In New Zealand, 
however, they sometimes share 
the same taxi home. 

This keeps the ruler In close 
touch with ordinary people’s 
feelings and opinions, but he 
may atili need to demonstrate 
that he is not entirely an or¬ 
dinary person and that he has 


sterner, more resolute 
capabilities of leadership in 
reserve. 

This again is very much a 
matter of personal style since 
the arts of marketing can be us¬ 
ed to construct almost any kind 
of personality and reputation a 
celebrity might require. Bur 
too much propinquity, and the 
democratic leader loses respect; 
too little and he riBks the loss of 
affection. 

Even the great Seddon was 
not immune from complaint on 
this account. Sydney Truth , 
which used to treat New 
Zealand politics and affairs 
with "the same comic curiosity 
as it displayed cowards the 
West Australians and the 
Queenslanders”, described 
Seddon in 1905 as a "pushful, 
portly, portentous, pretentious 
ex-publican ... the greatest I 
am” and it described how he 
strode majestically into a 
Christchurch barber shop and 
entered the next vacant chair 
ahead of everybody else who 
was waiting. 

All leaders take dramatic 
risks when they venture outside 
whatever regions of privacy 
they have been able to safe¬ 
guard for themselves, and par¬ 
ticularly when they entrust 
themselves to the scrutiny of an 
entertainment form like televi- 


by the fitting of a properly con¬ 
structed denture. 

In face-to-face situations, 
however, he excelled, especially 
when he was able to 
demonstrate a rough and tum¬ 
ble capacity for exchanges of 
repartee. 

Muldoon has an equally ver¬ 
satile talent for live audience 
management but he has been 
specially resourceful in using 


the mass media to reinfore his 
forceful qualities. In this he has 
been at pains to adopt a style 
that suits the limitations of the 
democratic mind. 

He presents himself as an or¬ 
dinary fellow who doesn't sit 
on the fence, but gives positive 
answers to questions when it 
suits him and hits back with a 
counter-punch when attacked. 
In the cut and thrust of debate 


he is usually so well in control 
that he can afford to relax with 
a display of mordant humour 
when he feels inclined. This 
sometimes enables him to stall 
for time by asking an inter¬ 
viewer in sarcastic tones what 
his opinion is, then rubbishing 
It. 

In later years, of course, he 
has been able to guarantee his 
control over such situations by 


arrogantly refusing to be inter¬ 
viewed at all by people he 
doesn’t like. 

Like Kirk, Muldoon has a 
talent for sensing what an au* 
dience will respond to and he 
has made triumphant use of 
this in barn-storming tours of 
the electorate as well as on 
television. 

The long hours of parliamen¬ 
tary attendance and the rigoun 


To an extent, they can try to 
insure themselves against 
disaster by careful self- 
dramatisation and skilful use of 
the arts of impression manage¬ 
ment which are essentially the 
same as those of the car sales¬ 
man and the popular enter¬ 
tainer. The last decade of Na¬ 
tional Parly leadership has 
shown considerable dexterity 
in these accomplishments. 

Holyoake was at pains to af¬ 
fect a resonant, authoritative 
tone of voice which some peo¬ 
ple found irritatingly pompous, 
but nevertheless made him an 
effective speaker. 

His successor (Sir John Mar¬ 
shall, a lawyer with a capacity 
for the succinct presentation of 
difficult abstractions) cultivated 
a bland, relaxed, fireside-chat 
manner by the time he was 
displaced by Rob Muldoon 
who displayed a provocative 
ability to exploit controversial 
Issues in public debate. He 
combined this with forceful I 
performances on television, 
and a readiness to risk ridicule 
at the age of 53 by allowing 
himself to be described as "a 
young Turk”. 

According to one commen¬ 
tator, Muldoon underwent hair 
restyling and was outfitted with 
shins and suits designed to flat¬ 
ter the figure — an exercise that 
worked wonders for Kirk. Both 
Muldoon and Holyoake are 
comparatively short in stature, 
while Kirk was obese, but the 
cameras have generally been 
used in such a way as to play 
these defects down. 

Kirk was ill at case on televi¬ 
sion and had an unfortunate 
tendency on radio to enunciate 
with an excessive sibilence. 
Nobody seems to have told him 
that this could have been cured 
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Rival ‘dances of ideniif 


«f electioneering impose a con¬ 
siderable physical strain on the 
seiM males who characterise 
,be typical New Zealand 
cabinet, while prime ministers 
ae likely to encounter crude 
physical ordeals that might 
«em laughable elsewhere in 
die Western world. 

For instance, in 1976, Mul- 
doon followed up a study made 
hv his departmental advisers of 
«ng activities by drinking with 
members of the Black Power 
png it the Royal Tiger Tavern 
5 Wellington and going to a 
party at a gang member’s 
bouse. “I thought he was a 
pretty good joker to talk to,” 
<iid i gang member afterwards. 

In the New Year of 1977 he 
was twice dropped into the sea 
bj helicopter in order to be 
resoled by surf life-savers as 
pin of a surf club publicity 
campaign. 


From 1975 onwards, Rob 
Muldoon and Bill Rowling 
have been performing rival 
“dances of identification" 
before the electorate in a 
choreography which has 
presented various scenarios 
about the quest for national 
security. 

Muldoon’s 1975 campaign 
film, A Bit Mr Church ill's IPay, 
showed him in authoritative ac¬ 
tion before assemblies of hyp¬ 
notised party faithful, but it 
was also careful to make much 
of the social affability of its 
hero. 

He appeared in informal 
clothing at the beach, but 
Tound it oddly necessary to ex¬ 
plain that he had a sense of 
humour. He was also seen in 
modest family surroundings, 
carving the Sunday joint and 
behaving much like 8ny other 
harrassed suburban refugee in a 
beach house which he wa? 


proud to have built himself. 

The language of the opening 
address in his election cam¬ 
paign was organised briskly 
round the iconography of his 
particular version, of New 
Zealandness. “I’m a New 
Zealander . . .1 fought shoulder 
to shoulder wirh the men of 28 
Battalion ... the hearts of New 
Zealanders . . . preserve and 
enhance all the good features in 
the New Zealand way of life 
which is unique in tin- \v>>ihi 
. .. act like an (•rdniaiy. decent 
New Zealander . . .the preser¬ 
vation of the family unit as the 
basis of society." 

The script was so bad that 
Muldoon could almost have 
written it himself. When he 
commented on the National 
Party’s victory he reminded us 
in the course of a television in¬ 
terview that "I’m just an or¬ 
dinary New Zealander and I 
know whot the ordinary person 


thinks." These nervous self- 
images have not changed ap¬ 
preciably since then. 

By comparison Rowling does 
not need to labour nearly so 
ponderously at the presentation 
of his version of self- 
ordinariness. His 1975 cam¬ 
paign described him as a man 
of “quite determination" who 
had provided “new humani¬ 
tarian foundations for out 
society” and who had "united 
N'.-*- Z'-nlaiuWs in ■ *«:iv ilwi 
has never Imii *avh l'cU«n‘. 

But is was also thought 
necessary to proclaim with 
democratic modesty that “Bill 
Rowling drives the same sort of 
car as you do. He lives in the 
same sort of house that you do. 
Like you he is a family man ... 
who is not in politics to push 
his own barrow." 

Indeed, he told an audience 
at Whangape Settlement 
(where he had been a teacher 20 



You’ll be pleased to know that on 
every one of our twenty-two Boeing 747s 
you’ll find one of our exclusive 'Business 
Class’ cabins. 

Flying Qantas Business Class on any 
of our routes throughout the world means 
you’ll find yourself sitting in a wide 
comfortable lounge chair that most airlines 
would be proud to have in their first class 
cabins. These chairs are arranged in pail’s 
so no passenger is more than one seat 
from tne aisle. 

They're also positioned in a 
completely separate Business Class Cabin, 
unlike many airlines where executive class, 
or whatever they call it, offers little more 
than the dubious privilege of being 
sandwiched in between first and economy- 
in an economy class seat. 

In Qantas Business Class your 
drinks, from an extensive bar, are free; 
along with your headset. 

At meal times you'll be offered the 
choice of two hot main courses from a 
superior menu. Also included are hot 
entrees, dessert, coffee, and a choice of 
quality cheeses and fi*esh fruits 
accompanied by cognac or port. 

To accompany your meal you can 
choose from a range of specially selected 
fine quality Australian wines. 

And at all times a Senior Steward 
will be on hand to take care of anything 
you may require. 

You will use a separate check in 
counter and luggage will be tagged for 
special “priority* handling. 

Qantas Exclusive Business Class. 

It costs a little more than Economy 
Class, but we know you'll find it a 
worthwhile investment. Jm 
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Bill Rowling...the man. 


Bill Rowling mixing It with the people, from a 1978 campaign 
leaflet. 
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years before) that he was still 
"just plain Bill and your 
friend". New Zealand may be 
the only country in the world 
where the prime minister could 
risk turning up on television as 
Rowling did on September 30, 
1975, in a five-minute Fred 
Dagg skit playing a straight 
part as "Bill, a sort of foreman, 
who works for the Govern¬ 
ment." 

How did the New Zealand 
mind respond to this ironic 
abolition of social distance? 
Ambiguously, as might be ex¬ 
pected. 

One viewer complained lhat 
“things have come to a pretty 
pass in this country, but surely 
we haven't got to the stage 
where we need n professional 
comedian for our prime 
minister?" 

Bui others accepted (lie 
populist implications of the 
enterprise by commenting that 
the PM shouldn't shut himself 
up in Parliament with a god¬ 
like image and that his ap¬ 
pearance was a master-stroke, 
showing him to be a dowu-io- 
earth man — which was just 
what New Zealand wanted for 
a leader. 

A delighted Fred Dagg fan 
summed it up in the current 
idiom, "Bill — good on ycr, 
mate." 

How much of Labour's loss 
or the 1975 and 1978 elections 
was due to popular perceptions 
of the stylistic differences be¬ 
tween Rowling and Muldoon? 
And what are the implications 
for 1981? 

Rowling and Muldoon have 
both been straining to create 
images of folksy sincerity and 
trustworthy ordinariness, but 
the essential Rowling style 
combines an air of shrewd, 
calculated coolness with 
modest understatement and 
seriousness. 

His philosophy appeals to the 
cohesive instincts, but it has a 
quiet, intellectual component 
that perhnps needs n more pas¬ 
sionate, Seddonlan presenta¬ 
tion for it to excite converts and 
capture waverers. Thus some 
prophetic words from a 1976 
speech: 

“Governments can work ac¬ 
tively and sincerely for equality 
and justice in the community 
or they can turn their backs and 
allow privilege and vested in¬ 
terests to take an easy path ... 
New Zealand does not want the 
dividers and the spoilers at the 
head of the country — the peo¬ 
ple who make political capital 
out of setting one group against 
another. We must build our 
own future and we shall never 
be able to do that if we can’t 
trust each other, can't respect 
each other and can’t work 
together.” 

In contrast, Muldoon's 
achievement has been to proj¬ 
ect the aggressiveness of the or¬ 
dinary person, grown impatient 
and disposed to action. In a 
fountain of verbal energy that 
ranges from pungent demoli¬ 
tion to the earnest, and often 
angry, denunciation of op¬ 
ponents and scapegoats. 

Muldoon has always been 
quick to seize the initiative, to 


seek confrontation, to be for ox 
against something, to challenge 
enemies and destroy them in a 
jack-the-Giant-Killer blitzkrieg 
routine. 

Rowling's rhetoric is in¬ 
tegrative and suggestive of a 
reserve of sober, earnest good¬ 
will. Muldoon’s is flamboyant¬ 
ly divisive, even though for 
current election campaign pur¬ 
poses it has been toned down. 

It may be expressive of some 
of the same psychological con¬ 
flicts and tensions that torment 
“Rob's Mob” and the mass 
following who respond in¬ 
tuitively to his aggressive ex¬ 
periments with people and 
events. 

Perhaps the stylistic polarity 
between Rowling and Mui- 
doon symbolises the dichotomy 
of the New Zealand mind 
which, on occasions, is capable 
of strenuous feats of idealistic 
sacrifice and goodwill in the 
common cause, but is also 
pmne to outbursts of savage 
violence and selfish, wilful 
destruction, illustrated with 
alamung clarity in the recent 
Springbok tour disorders. 

Muldoon may be no more 
than an image of ourselves, a 
representation of our fears and 
frustrations. He may be as 
much a creature of the elec¬ 
torate and the mass media ns he 
is an imposition of the most 
negative aspects of party con¬ 
flict. 

As saviours of the country 
both men have been starring in 
two different movies about the 
nature of the times and the 
possibilities that are open to us. 
An additional complexity is the 
emergence of a third movie 
with a substantial Socred 
following directed by its leader, 
Bruce Beet ham, 

In a rather different way, 
Bectham is a mediator between 
the extremes of New Zealand as 
one big happy fomily and New 
Zealand as a continuous rugby 
scrimmage. His personality is 
more mysterious and more 
aloof. 

We don’t know or care what 
his childhood was like, whether 
he has a beach house and what 
he might get up to in it if he did 
have one. We don't know what 
he has for breakfast, what 
movies he likes, what his taste 
is in booze or women, and how 
he fills in his rime when not 
crusading for the party. Nor 
docs it matter. 

On television, Beetham ap¬ 
pears as Mr Clean who is also 
teacher and crusader, bringing 
order and enlightenment to sufi 
fering New Zealand like a mis¬ 
sionary who is radiantly secure 
in his possession of the sacred 
tablets of his faith — in this 
case the tenets of Social Credit. 
They are augmented by the im¬ 
pression of single-minded 
determination to succeed, bas¬ 
ed on self-confidence and hard 
work. 

These are by no means the at¬ 
tributes of Mr Ordinary, and it 
is significant that Beetham does 
not have to spend much 
valuable time trying to impress 
the electorate that he is the 
same as everyone else. He has a 
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She’ll be (computerised) right on the night 


by Stephen Bell 

VOTING patterns in the forth¬ 
coming election will again be 
analysed by computer for the 
benefit of the radio and televi¬ 
sion audience, keeping them up 
to date with the state of play, 
and attempting to predict the 
final result as booth voting 
figures come in. 

But this year there will be 
some important differences. No 
longer will there be sheets of 
paper (lying around the studio. 
The system has been entirely 
rewritten lo present most of its 
information interactively on 
visual display screens, directly 
in front of the programme 
presenters. 

Main power behind the 
system is Burroughs, which has 
developed the new election- 
night software in record time 
using its locally developed Line 
product. 


fivery one of the radio and 
television presenters will have 
ni least two screens in front of 
them. These will allow them, 
with a few keystrokes, to call 
up any one of a variety of 
reports on individual booths 
and electorates, or groups of 
electorates and comparisons 
with the 1978 results. 

Radio and television natural¬ 
ly requested different analyses 
to be built into their reporting, 
but a common data entry 
system will be used, through 
terminnls in Radio New 
Zealand's studios. 

The television viewer will 
not sec the presenters’ terminal 
screens as they will be let into 
the desk. Nor will the raw 
reports be presented on rhe 
television screen. 

Instead, they will see colour 
displays incorporating 
graphics. These will be 
generated by Apple microcom¬ 


puters linked in to the Bur¬ 
roughs system. 

A range of graphs and charts 
will be available, allowing 
ready visual appreciation of 
this and the previous election's 
voting patterns. 

The one absent feature which 
one might have been expected 
is the use of maps. The long 
narrow shape of the country 
makes it awkward to display to 
a large scale on a television 
screen. 

The problem is compounded 
by the fact that many small 
electorates are packed together 
in the narrowest part of the 
country around Auckland, says 
TVNZ’s executive producer 
for cleccion-night, Bruce 
Wallace. 

The system has two basic 
functions: current monitoring 
and prediction. Clearly the rise 
of the third party has added 
complexity to predictions based 


on “swing". The swing of 
voters is now multi¬ 
dimensional and has to be 
measured between each pair of 
parties. 

Television's sample lor 
prediction purposes will be bas¬ 
ed on results from five booths 
in each of 27 electorates chosen 
for the previous closeness of 
voting patterns to the final 
result, or for special features. 
Marginal seats and seats with a 
promising Social Credit vote 
will be included, for example. 

The computer programs will 
additionally allow collections of 
seats with certain features in 
common — geography, or sen¬ 
sitivity to certain political ques¬ 
tions — to be analysed together 
as a sub-group. 

Radio’s prime sample for 
prediction will be broader- 
ranging, over all polling points 
in a sample of 30 seats. 


Organisation of the election 
program started rather earlier 
this year than in 1978; “we 
began thinking about it in 
February,” said Wallace, “and 
I was particularly keen to sort 
out the computer problem first; 
it’s only through the computers 
that we’ll know what's really 
happening.'' 

The users' requirements 
were pinned down between 
March and last month and 
writing of programs began in 


«..u me unc program eener 
tiun system. 

Program development shou 
be complete this week, * 
Burroughs, but one of t| 
strong points of the Ur 
system is that changes to me, 
unexpected requirements wi 
be relatively easy to implemcn 
almost up to the last minute 

"II there's a snap electio 
next year,” Wallace promisee 
"we’ll be ready." 
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Bruce Beetham . . . "providing the solutions to many of thaprob 
lama that beset the country" In the 1975 manifesto. 

Charisma, 1981-style 
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magnificent stage prop that 
does this for him, a huge smile 
that invests him with an instant 
aura of social acceptability. 

His shining self-confidence is 
comparable only to that of 
Michael Savage’s triumphant 
sincerity beamed from grinning 
mantlepiece portraits in every 
Labour voter’s home after 
1935. 

Savage, as the epitome of or¬ 
dinariness, demonstrated how 
far rhat quality could take n 
man with no other talents ex¬ 
cept those of a mediocre chair¬ 
man. But Beetham is far more 
than that. And he has televi¬ 
sion, where by comparison 
with the other hackneyed war¬ 
riors, he is irresistible. 

Beetham displays two styles. 
First, the teacher talking stern¬ 
ly to his flock and welcoming 
converts. Second, Mr Clean 
relaxing conversationally and 
talking rationally and construc¬ 
tively in much the same 
cohesive way as a Rowling or a 
Marshall about problems and 
their constructive solutions. 

New Zealand democracy has 
always had an intuitive trust in 
the virtues of equality. Its 
leaders have mostly been men 
of mediocre intelligence, 
laborious cunning and 
monumental industry. 

Julius Vogel had the only 
brilliant mind in our politics. 
He was a visionary and a 
gambler whose think-big 
schemes collapsed because of 
their administrative imprac¬ 
ticabilities and their reliance on 
over-heroic borrowing. (A 
lesson for us?) 

His mistake was to be far too 
clever. If democratic leaders 
Bhould happen to possess an ex¬ 
ceptional intelligence or im¬ 
agination it is often necessary 
for them to pretend that they 
are as stupid as everyone else 


lest they anger our egalitarian 
sensibilities. 

This is consistent with the 
distrust of intellectualism 
which symbolises everything 
the common herd fears and 
dislikes, and which is therefore 
a necessary ingredient ol 
democratic politics. 

Thus there was nothing sur¬ 
prising about a remark by 
Dame Ruth Kirk in a Naimt- 
wi,le television interview in 
1974. She was defending 
herself against criticism that 
she hud been selling oil 
presents given by foreign coun¬ 
tries to her husband while he 
was prime minister. “I don t 
worry about the intellectuals — 
they're nothing,” she said. 

But Beetham reverses this 
cultural norm by unashamedly 
displaying ihe very symbols of 
hs intellectual status ana 
academic respectability in . * 
credentials MPhil, MA citea 
below his portrait in the p* rl y * 
1975 manifesto as if they were 
qualifications for leadership a 
well as an enhancement ot ni 
capacity for single-minde 
righteousness. 

This could take him into 
some genuinely radical path" 
ways rhat might yet astonish 
and even dismay those 
property-owning democrats 

who yearn for a Social Credi 
millenium. , 

As the Prospero of 
Zealand politics, Beetham may 
have much further to voyag 
than any of his rivals, but ne 
has first got to captivate a 1 
more of us. Would a l ar 6 
taste of power give him som 

role-perfection opportunity 
and a chance to experiment lur 
ther with his dual identity « 
prophet-teacher and Mr Cica 
and-Not-So-Ordinary? 

Las Cleveland la reader j” 
political studies at Victoria 
University of Wellington 
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MAF sees farmers’ plans as duplication of effort 


FEDERATED Farmers’ pro¬ 
posal to set up an agricultural 
information network (ArB/?, 
October 19) could conflict with 
plans for the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s own information 


system and could lead to a 
wasteful duplication of effort, 
according to an MAP spokes¬ 
man. 

The obvious course would be 
one of co-operation, said John 


Aimed at management 


PRIME’S office automation 
system, due for release here in 
4 next few months, makes a 
direct approach, like that of 
Burroughs, to management. 

This seems to be the current 
way of approaching the office 
network, rather than seeking 
the “easy” way in through pro¬ 
gression from word processing. 

Prime’s hardware and soft¬ 
ware aims to provide an exten¬ 
sive range of management- 
oriented clerical functions, in¬ 
cluding the routing of docu¬ 
ments through electronic mail, 
maintenance of an electronic 
“in-tray” for every user, in¬ 
dividual diaries and an 
automatic meetings scheduler. 

This last device can examine 
ihe diaries of all planned par¬ 
ticipants in a meeting and slot 
ihe meeting in at the very time 
they were hoping to get some 
desk-work done, or pin their 
. feet up. 

A “tickler file” can be main¬ 
tained, to remind the executive 
of projects due for action each 


la* 



ent system may well suit the 
New Zealand office environ¬ 
ment better. 


Milne, manager of the 
ministry’s computer systems 
group, but MAF is keeping a 
low profile on the question at 
the moment, seeing the pro¬ 
posal from Federated Farmers 
and other primary Industry 
bodies as too adventurous for 
short-term implementation. 

A full information base giv¬ 
ing every agricultural user all 
the information he wants — “so 
that someone can just type 
‘raspberries' and get back 
everything there is to know 


about raspberries” — took a 
good deal of planning, both in 
the area of assessing needs and 
in deciding on an appropriate 
structure for the database, said 
Milne. 

The meeting of primary in¬ 
dustry bodies last month seem¬ 
ed to convey the impression 
that it was an easy task; they 
would be doomed to disap¬ 
pointment, he said. 

MAF intends, in the long 
term, to set up a broad-ranging 
information facility based on 


the computer network which it 
is currently installing. 

But first priority with this 
project would be to convert 
some of its existing computer 
applications from batch to on¬ 
line mode; to show the end- 
users — the farmers and 
fishermen — at first hand what 
current computer systems 
could do for them. 

This would not only benefit 
the users themselves, but might 
help to ease relationships be¬ 
tween them and the ministry — 


relations which have been par¬ 
ticularly strained of late, 
especially on the fishing side. 

At present, three of the plan¬ 
ned five nodes of the MAF net¬ 
work have been connected, at 
head office, the fisheries divi¬ 
sion at Greta Point, Well¬ 
ington, and Levin, 

A large number of terminals 
are being attached but the 
ministry has plans for many 
more, given Government ap¬ 
proval, always a long-drawn- 
out business. 
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Take 270 Computer print-out pages and put them on one, single, postcard-size 
'Microfiche.* 

Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'fiche file. 
That's 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller 
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Tasmanian expert sees moves towards private control Would-be videotex operator eyes packet-switching 


PROFESSOR Arthur Sale’s 
keynote address was keenly 
awaited, not least because the 
Tasmanian University pro¬ 
fessor had been the missing 
keynote speaker from the last 
New Zealand Computer Socie¬ 
ty conference, and is known to 
have firm views on the public 
policy aspects surrounding net¬ 
working. 

His keynote could truly be 
said to have set the tone for the 
conference; touching on the 
growing move towards private 
enterprise communications in 
Australia, it understandably 
aroused feelings among the 
local audience about the 
monopoly status and the level 
of service of our own Post Of¬ 
fice. 

Sale's jumping-off point was 
the history* mid potential future 
of information networks in 
Tasmania and communications 
with the rest or the country. 

The island is >t relatively 
small community — much 
smaller in population than New 
Zealand — “so we don't get too 
lost in bureaucracy", said Sale. 

A central computer policy 
committee has been set up 
within the state government 
with Sale os chairman of its 
technical subcommittee. 

Having a distributed popula¬ 
tion — "not like South 
Australia, where 95 per cent of 
the people arc in Adelaide" — 
Tasmania is an obvious 
breeding ground for networks. 

The schools have been eager 
to move into computer-aided 


education and have taken the 
network roure. Every second¬ 
ary school now has at Least a 
few terminals, linking into a 
Digital Equipment network 
with three processing centres, 
the largest in Hobart. 

Concurrently, the State 
Computing Centre, based on a 
Univac machine, had begun to 
spread its tentacles along 
substantially (he same paths; 
the geography of Tasmania to 
some extent lays out the ob¬ 
vious routes for communica¬ 
tions links. 

There is a thriving Agricul¬ 
ture Department network, 
which the department plans to 
i-xtciul, n contemplated net¬ 
work for the Mines Depart¬ 
ment and, naturally, the 
broadest-spread network of all 
- the TAB. 

From the speaker's pro¬ 
gressive sketch of these 
overlaid networks, it became 
obvious that some rationalisa¬ 
tion was badly needed. The 
committee had naturally 
already reached that decision, 
and had explored ways of ac¬ 
complishing it. 

In this, it faced something of 
the problems of our own State 
Services Commission a few 
years ago — packet-switching 
was the obvious answer, but 
the prospect was a distant one. 

In the New Zealand case, this 
led the Government to con¬ 
template seriously setting up its 
own packet-switched network 
between computing centres. 

This was undoubtedly a fac- 


THE devoloping local use and awareness of computer networking 
was wall demonstrated by an attandanca of over 140 at a 
seminar on "trends In networking” organised jointly b V Victoria 
University of Wellington's centre for continuing education and the 
Computer Society. 

The seminar gave local users much food for thought and many 
subjects for discussion. In particular, it brought to the fore again 
the uneasy relationship which has always existed between the 
telecommunications user and the Post Office. 

Some speakers were pointedly critical of the Post Office's con¬ 
trol of data communications and efficiency of network support, 
while others leapt to its defence. 

There is space in this issue only to cover the keynote address 
which sparked it all off. More on the two-day seminar and other 
aspects of networking later in NBR. 


tor in leading our Post Office to 
look at packet-switching as ear¬ 
ly as it did. Such networks arc 
now dose ar hand in both coun¬ 
tries, but the planned order of 
installation for the Australian 
Aiistpnc packet-switching 
nodes hardly helps Tasmania. 

The nearest node immediate¬ 
ly planned is Melbourne, and 


there would be little point to 
taking some 500 lines across 
Bass Strait. 

The evident need in Tas¬ 
mania might result in pressure 
on Federal Government to im¬ 
plement a node in Tasmania 
earlier than planned. 

Internally, rationalisation 
could proceed along any of 


several paths. Centralisation on 
an upgraded version of one of 
the mainframes would mean an 
undue dependence on one sup¬ 
plier. 

Sale’s preferred choice led to 
an interesting view of the com¬ 
puter network; rather than a 
central processor surrounded 
by lines with lesser processors 
and terminals hanging from 
them, he saw the network at the 
centre of the picture; an entity 
in its own right responsible for 
shifting information among the 
computers and terminals on its 
periphery. 

This allows the issue of pro¬ 
cessing to be entirely “de- 
cnuplcd" front the communica¬ 
tions issue, he argued. 

A Tasmanian network would 
use packet-switching, the paths 
between terminal and processor 
being “virtual” links lasting for 
as long as the session lasted, 


with the actual communica¬ 
tions lines being thoroughly 
sharable by other users. 

It was hoped to implement 
the network entirely as a SUlt 
government concern, but dear¬ 
ly ibis would present bureau¬ 
cratic problems involving state 
and Federal governments and 
Telecom. 

A favourable attitude is 
developing to private enter¬ 
prise networking, with a con- 
sortium of large private com¬ 
panies owning much of the 
capacity of Australia's planned 
domestic satellite, and the re¬ 
cent decision not to allow 
Telecom to implement video¬ 
tex in Australia. 

Rut despite such progress, 
the implementation of such a 
network was still primarily a 
bureau era tii. problem, frith 
technical aspects a long way 
second, he said. 


When back-up isn’t really all that fail-safe 


IN search of a fail-safe com¬ 
puter network, many organisa¬ 
tions have resorted to 
duplicating communications 
lines. A question worrying 
some delegates to the recent 
Victoria University networking 
seminar was whether such 
back-up achieved anything. 

If an organisation leased two 
lines and the Post Office 
allocated two in the same cable, 
there was a strong chance that u 
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mishap befalling one — any¬ 
thing from electrical in¬ 
terference to a contractor’s ill- 
placed excavation — would also 
affect the other. 

A Post Office spokesman 
assured rhe unxious users that 
the Post Office was a little more 
considerate than that and did 
take care to put the primary 
line and the spare through two 
separate cables. 

In confirmation of this, at 
least one delegate testified ro 
having lost a line and assured 
his companions at the dinner 
table that the spare connection 
still functioned. 

In Australia, however, it is 
pointless to have back-up com¬ 
munications for an entirely dif¬ 
ferent reason: Australian 
Telecom already provides 
them. 

According to keynote speaker 




Professor Arthur Sale, u break 
in a cable results in an 
automatic switch to microwave 
links between the same two 
points. 

A good many users were not 
aware of this thoughtful provi¬ 
sion. They were leasing two 
cables purely for back-up pur¬ 
poses and wasting their money. 

The ultimate in local line 
duplication must surely be 
represented by the configura¬ 
tion planned by Watties to sup¬ 
port its Auckland and Hastings 
sites. 

The company ordered two 
IBM 4341 processors to replace 
the mixed IBM/ICL configura¬ 
tion inherited from the merger 
of Watlie Canneries and 
General Foods. 

The second 4341 has just 
been installed in Hastings, but 




to provide transfer of 1CL pro¬ 
grams and files to the new en¬ 
vironment, a 4331 has been in 
stalled in Auckland and linked 
to Hustings with a single 9600 
bit/sec line, which can only 
transmit in one direction at a 
time. 

This limitation is imposed tv 
the direct communication 
capability of the 4331, and “at 
times - . . lus proved to be 
under-capacity,’’ said IflNVs 
Ian Riley. 

Once the 1CL machine has 
been taken otT, the system will 
be reorganised with a 3705 
communications processor a' 
the from of the 4331 and 
another as a shared front-end to 
the two 4341s. There will be no 
fewer than three parallel links 
running between these two 
communications processors. 


^ V JACKSON STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING 

^ Full training, support and software for JSP arc now available 
in New Zealand from sole agents Systems Resources Ltd. 

Do you want computer programs with: 

* less testing? 

* greater reliability? 

* cheaper maintenance? 

* full visibility? 

The JSP design method is a systematic step-by-step procedure 
which addresses directly the central design question. 

Comments from users in U.S.A. and U.K. include: 

"The very simplicity of the data and program structure diagrams 
disguise the rigorous techniques that go into their construction,” 

"It is difficult to overstate the significance of this technique 
compared to the current art of program design.” 

The JSP techniques taught in public courses are independent of language or 
computer make and apply equally to on-line, batch, database and datacomm 
systems, also from micros to main-frames. In-house courses are also available. 

, JSP courses are led only by specialists who have been Licensed by 
Michael Jackson Systems Ltd, after attending their instructor course in U.K. ^ 

SYSTEMS RESOURCES LIMITED ~ 

^ P.O. Box 30-960, Lower Hutt. (Telephone 696492.) 

Please send me details of JSP (training, support and software). 
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FOLLOWING straight on the 
of the Australian Federal 
Srnmenr's decision not to 
Jew Telecom to provide 


videotex (viewdata) services, 
another private sector effort luts 
launched into the market. 

Two private companies — 


No conflict of interest 


NO conflict is anticipated be- 
rsttn Fujitsu’s sale of com¬ 
peers in its own right and the 
kicemems being reached on 
collaboration with British com¬ 
pany ICL. . 

Australasian managing direc- 
ior Mike Rydon, speaking 
recently in Japan, said Fujitsu 
h*l assured him that the 
distributed mainframes and 
bia "supercomputers” to be 
made or marketed by ICL with 
Fujitsu aid would not compete 
with sales of Fujitsu’s Facom 
opttttion in this part of the 
world. 

ICL '5 most direct use of Fu- 
jitsu technology is in the 
negotiation of sales rights to the 
Japanese giant's 380 and 382 
mainframes, giving it an attack 
on the large-machine IBM- 
compatible market. 

This is unlikely to cause any 
problems on the New Zealand 
market in the short term; with 
ihe exception of few very large 
users, there is no custom for 
nui-toues of the 15 to 50 
million instructions per second 
unge represented by this end 
of the ICL range. 

Lower down in the power 
scale, with the DM and so- 
died Estricl machines, ICL is 
not aiming at the IBM- 
compuible market attacked by 
Fujitsu; it is simply using Fujit¬ 
su components and nid its (lie 
raanufactute of machines to lit 
into its own distributed system. 

But Rydon admitted that 
Mly preliminary statements 
could be nude as yet. As ICL's 
plans had only emerged in 
general outline, the situation 
ms still "g little vague”, he 
slid. 

■ local spokesman 
added, no statement would 
®rge from the Japanese until 
Ate T’s had been crossed 
if..'ll !'» dotted” in the 
Fuittsu-ICL accord. It had only 
,<scbed the status of "heads of 
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agreement” at present, and 
nothing had been formally 
finalised, he pointed out. 

The potential competitive 
situation is stirring up a good 
deal more flak in Australia, 
with its potentially greater 
market for large processors. 

A further statement from 
Rydon is expected in the next 
few weeks, when the situation 
has been further clarified. 


the giant Myer retail store 
chain and Publishing and 
Broadcasting Pty — are already 
setting up their own videotex 
operations. 

But the latest entrant — 
Computer Power, of Mel¬ 
bourne — looks like spreading 
its tentacles all over the country 
more effectively, both to infor¬ 
mation providers and informa¬ 
tion users, by linking into the 
planned Austpac packet¬ 
switching network. 

Computer Power will offer 
videotex on a “bureau" basis, 
allowing any user with a 
videotex terminal — essentially 
a modified television set — to 
hook into information pro¬ 
viders' databases throughout 


Australia, or even overseas, on 
the back of Telecom’s own 
most efficient data communica¬ 
tions service. 

It has also announced plans 
to supply private videotex 
systems for “closed user net¬ 
works”, at a cost of only 
$A40,000. 

The prohibition of a 
Telecom-backed service and 
the invasion by the private sec¬ 
tor is in direct contrast to the 
New Zealand situation, where 
the private firms are champing 
at the bit, while the Govern¬ 
ment (whichever it will be next 
month) has yet to decide 
whether to allow the Post Of¬ 
fice a stake in videotex and 
whether to make it the ex¬ 


clusive operator of the service. 

Talk to date has been of in¬ 
terfacing videotex to the con¬ 
ventional telephone network, 
and this has given rise to local 
fears of unpredictable conse¬ 
quences on the volume of 
telephone traffic. 

The packet-switching net¬ 
work, on the face of it, seems an 
ideal communications medium 
for videotex. The videotex 
subscriber will fetch a screenful 
of information and spend 
seconds or minutes browsing 
through it before requesting 
the next screen. 

A conventional line would tie 
up communications capacity 
during this idle period, but 
packet-switching allows other 


users' “packets" of information 
to be slotted into the gap, with 
little or no waste. 

Tariffs for the Austpac net¬ 
work, moreover, are distance- 
independent, so Computer 
Power would be able to supply 
users at any centre with ser¬ 
vices for around the same cost, 
variance depending only on 
their distance from the nearest 
packet-switching node. 

This is evidently the same 
basis on which Telecom was 
aiming to provide such a ser¬ 
vice, since it talked of “local 
call fee access ... in Sydney 
and Melbourne" extending 
eventually to all state capitals, 
“with STD access possible 
from elsewhere”. 


“You don't usually associate I he names of 
the clii istian Dioi and 1 lorriev Hubbard Ayei 
cosmetics with coinputers. 

Gut as their importer and wholesale 
disi ributoi to chemists and depai (merit 
stores throughout New /onIni id I, personally, .m 
am glad to do so. ,i ! i 

It all came about because l fell the need to 
improve invoicing efficiency and the need 
for instant stock-taking capability I spent 
some time researching the computers on 
offer. It paid oft . 


me die capability 1 1 leed at a fraction of t he 
others' price 

Now l have a small Panasonic computer. ■ 
efficient stock control, bettene^nflbw- and 
can pinpoint problem areasat'the flick of a’ 
switch ' 
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"The only time l can recall 
when thinking small 
helped me think Pig.' 


DENIS BLACK, Managing Director RDM Ltd 
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